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‘What Makes a Novel Sell ? 








O man can tell beforehand, though many can give reasons 

afterwards. But you can safely say that if in its pages some 
true picture of human existence is faithfully depicted, and if the 
emotions and sentiments included in the particular side of life 
treated are common to a sufficiently large portion of the reading 
public, that book is sure to be in demand. There are seven novels 
which, though recently published, are all meeting with such a 
demand at this moment, because each tells something that is true 
to life and tells it in an interesting way. “That Fortune” ($1.50), 
by Charles Dudley Warner, is a picture of the New York society 
millionaire’s life; “The Awkward Age” ($1.50), by Henry James, 
is a story of London society life; “The Open Question” ($1.50), 
by Elizabeth Robins, asks, Shall relatives marry and transmit fam- 
ily inheritances? “Cromwell's Own” ($1.50), by Arthur Paterson, 
draws a stirring picture of love and war three hundred years ago; 
“When the Sleeper Wakes” ($1.50), by H. G. Wells, draws another 
picture, quite as stirring, of love and war two hundred years hence; 
“Ragged Lady” ($1.75), by William Dean Howells, lays before 
you the character of a New England girl under varying circum- 
stances: and “The Dreamers: A Club” ($1.25), by John Kendrick 
Bangs, has many a true criticism ‘of life and literature under its 
covering of pleasant humor that has no sting. Any or all of these 
books are to be had of booksellers, or direct from the publishers 





Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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Fall Announcements by 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY 


EAST TENNESSEE AND THE CIVIL WAR. 

By Hon. Oxtver P. Tempce, author of “ The Covenanter, the Cavalier, and the Puritan.” 1 vol., 8vo, cloth. 
About 600 pages. Net. 2 2 2 2 6 ee ee et te ee we ew we ew ww 88.50 
The object of the author in this work is to portray the history of the determined struggle in East Tennessee 

for the preservation of the Union, and to set forth the unyielding constancy and the heroic sacrifices of the Union 

people in its behalf. No such splendid record of patriotic devotion can be found in our National annals. The 
author has had peculiar opportunities for describing the thrilling incidents connected with the war. He knew all 


the leading men, and most of them intimately. A native of East Tennessee himself, he is familiar with all the 


ways and habits of the people he describes. 


THE UNION LEADERS 


OF EAST TENNESSEE. 


By Hon. Otiver P. Tempe, author of “ East Tennessee and the Civil War,” “The Covenanter, the Cavalier, 
"and the Puritan.” 1 vol., 8vo, cloth. About 600 pages. Net . . . . . «© + «© + + + 83.50 
The object of this history is the portrayal of the group of strong, brave men who appeared in 1861 as the 
leaders of the people. In no part of the land could such a combination of dauntless courage, high ability, and 
iron determination have been found as within this small region of country. 


A REVIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Including the Changes thereof, made by Interpretation and by Amendment thereto. By Hon. W. G. Butuitt, 
of the Frankfort, Kentucky, Bar. 8vo, cloth. About 600 pages. Net [. « * 6 


2.00 


New Publications of the Robert Clarke Company. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE MISSOURI 
COMPROMISE AND ITS REPEAL. 
By Mrs. AncursaLp Dixon. 8vo. Over 600 pages, 
uniform with recent editions of the works of Jeffer- 


son, Hamilton, ete. . .... .. . $4.00 
The writer’s purpose is to set forth the origin, the attendant 
circumstances, and the conseq ofa e the enact- 





ment of which proved the most momentous and far-reaching 
event in American annals. The volame comprises more than 
six hundred large octavo pages, and we do the author but 
justice when we say that none of these pages could be spared. 
—New York Sun. 

This volume tells the story of a great epoch and epoch- 
maker in American history. It appears mde ow timely just 
at this crisis of our national development. Mrs. Dixon's book 
will appeal to the student of history, and as a contribution to 
the literature of a generation before the war will find place in 
our public and private libraries. As a depository of facts, 
passions, and sentiments of the past, and a vivid reflection of 
the spirit of the South in slavery days, it will be an invaluable 
record.— New York Times. 


‘*THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD,” 
AND ITS AUTHOR. 
By Grorce W. Rancx. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth extra, $1.00 
“On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 

The whole story of the poem is given, with a biography of 
the soldier-poet, compiled from family papers. This well- 
known lyric was a favorite of Grant, Lee, and Gladstone, and 
it has been styled * the finest martial elegy in existence.”’ 


CHARACTER, NOT CREEDS. 
Reflections from Hearth and Plow-beam. By Dante. 

F. De Wo tr, A.M., Ph.D. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25 

The purpose of the work is to emphasize the essential 
inter-dependence of the race, and the need of a great common 
purpose, unhampered by sectarian prejudice. 

** America belongs to her young men and women. Its rest- 
less spirit, largely aspiring, often surging toward dangerous 
social theories, demands well-studied, temperate effort to 
make the best of its aspirations and to avoid its dangers.”’ 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF NORTH 
AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

By Prof. Cyrus Tuomas, U.S. Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 108 illustrations. 8vo, buckram cloth, 32.00 
Professor Thomas has in this convenient and attractive 

volume presented the public a brief résumé of the progress 

which has been made up to the present time in the investiga- 
tion and study of North American archwology. No one could 
be more competent for such an undertaking. Great stores of 
information have been accumulated during recent years, and 

a trustworthy guide to their results, indicating the present 

state of knowledge on the subject, is called for. Such a guide 

is afforded a the present work, which supplies a real want. 

—London Atheneum. 


THE HISTORY OF ILLINOIS AND LOUISIANA 
UNDER THE FRENCH RULE. 
Embracing a General View of the French Dominion 
in North America, with Some Account of the English 
Occupation of Illinois. By Josera WALLACE, M.A. 
Second Edition, with maps, ete. 8vo,cloth . $2.50 


NEW EDITIONS AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BENNER. P les. Ups and Downs in Prices. 
Business Forecast for 1x99. Imo, cloth . . , $1.00 
GUTHRIE. Modern Poet Prophets. Second Edition 1.50 
LLOYD. Etidorpha; or, The End of Earth. Ninth 
2 ee ee a eeres ae 
CHITTENDEN. The Yellowstone National Park . 1.50 


| TEMPLE. The Covenanter, the Cavalier, and the 
Pi ieee ei Glee a eben 
BUCK. Mystic Masonry; or, The Symbols of Free- 
2 sew x 6 ee & 8 o « 
GOSS. The Optimist. A Series of Essays . » 13 
GOSS. “The Philopolist’; or, City Lover. Essays 1.00 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, P*Pishers Booksellers, 31.35 & 4th St. Cincinnati, Ohio, 


and Importers, 
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NEW,BOOKS MACMILLAN COMPANY. 





JUST READY. 


The Government of Municipalities. 


The Great Municipal Problems Stated and Practical Methods Suggested in Aid of Their 
Solution. By the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, formerly Commissioner of the United States 
Civil Service. 

8vo, Cloth. Price, $4.00 net. 
“ Unquestionably the most comprehensive inquiry into the evils of municipal government in the United 

States.” Philadelphia Press. 

“The book may be read for the standing of the writer, the originality of his views, the clear manner in which 
they are stated, and the thoroughness with which the ground is covered.” — Baltimore Sun. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND EDUCATIONAL | THE PHYSICAL NATURE OF THE CHILD, 
VALUES. AND HOW TO STUDY IT. 

By Paut H. Hanvs, Assistant Professor of the History | By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D., Supervising Principal of 

and Art of Teaching, Harvard University. 12mo, the Lovell District, New Haven, Conn.; formerly 


cloth; price, $1.00. | Professor of Pedagogy and Director of Practice in 
A series of Essays on Contemporary Educational Problems the State Normal School at Mankato, Minn. A mas- 
for laymen as well as for professional students and teachers. terly study of the child’s physical basis for action. 


8vo, cloth; price, $1.00. 

THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 

Report to the American Historical Association by the SOURCE BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Committee of Seven, ANorew C. McLaveuiin, Edited for Schools and Readers by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Chairman; Hersert B. Apams, CHartes H. Has- Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
«ins, Grorcre L. Fox, Lucy M. SALmon, ALBERT versity. With Practical Introductions. Illustrated 
Busanett Hart, H. Morse STerHens. 12mo, | _ by Facsimiles, ete. 12mo, cloth; price, 60 cts. net. 
cloth; price, 50 cts. net. **It is an ideal school book, and it will not be out of place 
“ It is a book for the home and club library as well as the | im the library.”’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


—. | SIDE LIGHTS ON AMERICAN HISTORY. 
STATE TRIALS~ POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. | By Henry W. Exson, A.M., Lecturer of the American 
Selected and Edited by H. L. SterpHen. [Illustrated Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
with some famous portraits. These trials embrace | 16mo, cloth; price, 75 cts. 
those of Raleigh, Charles I., Regicides, Colonel | — “* This splendid work will address itself at once to the favor 
Turner, Suffolk Witches, Alice Lisle, Lord Russell, | of educators.”’— Atlanta Constitution. 


Bar of Warwick, Spencer Cowper, Gooders et: Tip HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
UNDER THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT, 
NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM. 1719-1766. 

The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University | By Epwarp McCrapy, a Member of the Bar of 
of Aberdeen in the years 1896-1898. By James Charleston, S. C., and President of the Historical 
Warp, Se.D., Hen. LL.D., Edinburgh; Professor of Society of South Carolina, author of “ The History of 
Mental Philosophy and Logic in the University of South Carolina under the Proprietary Government.” 
Cambridge. In 2 vols., 8vo, cloth; price, $4.00 net. Crown 8vo, cloth; price, $3.50 net. 


THE SEASONS BEST FICTION. 
Eighth Edition. RICHARD CARVEL. 50th Thousand. 


By Wixston Cuvrcaitt, author of “ The Celebrity.” Price, $1.50. 
** One of the greatest of American novels.” 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY, TALES OF NEW JAPAN. 


By Mrs. Huca Fraser, author of “ Letters from Japan,” “ Palladia,” etc. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Popular Novels and Tales of the Sea. 
SNOW ON THE HEADLIGHT. 


A Story of the Great Burlington Strike. By Cy WARMAN, author of “ The Story of the Railroad,” ete. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
“An interesting story cleverly told. . . . Cy Warman is the story-teller of railroading. .. » All sorts of 
people who share in a great railroad war are depicted with fidelity.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


A DOUBLE THREAD. 


By Evten Toorneycrort Fow er, author of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
** Even more gay, clever, and bright than ‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby.’ ”— Boston Herald. 


A DUET, WITH AN OCCASIONAL CHORUS. 
By A. Conan Dove, author of “Uncle Bernac,” “Brigadier Gerard,” “ Rodney Stone,” ete. Uniform with 
other books by Dr. Doyle. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
** It is the most artistic and most original thing that its author has done.’’—Chicago Times- Herald. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. 


By Litry Dovea.t, author of “The Mermaid,” “The Madonna of a Day,” and “ The Zeit-Geist.” 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
** Immensely interesting and diverting, and, as a romance, it certainly has a unique power.’’—Boston Herald. 


TWO BOOKS BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


Idylis of the Sea. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. The Cruise of the Cachalot. Round the World 
“ This book is truly fascinating reading. . . . To omgting after Sperm Whales. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50; 
Mr. Bullen brings enthusiasm, a passion for accuracy, paper, 25 cts. In “ Appletons’ Popular Library.’’ 
the good writing that comes of knowledge and sincerity.”— | Mr. Ruprarp Kiruivo writes the author : 
London Academy. “It is komenes =the is Te I've cover cont snathing 
oe that equals it in its aea wonder mystery, nor ¢ t that 
A fresh sea-breeze blows throu h the whole book, and any book before hes socemgtutaly covered the banines of abate Gitine, 
entertainment and instruction are delightfully blended.’"— and at the same time given such real and new sea pictures. I congratu- 
The Daily Mail, late you most heartily. It 's a new world that you ‘ve opened the door to.” 


STANDARD NEW BOOKS. 


THE RACES OF EUROPE. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY. By WiittaM Z. Riecey, Pb.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Lecturer in Anthropology at Columbia University, in the city of New York. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 650 pages, with 85 Maps and 235 Portrait Types. With a Supplementary Bibliography of 
nearly Two Thousand Titles, separately bound in cloth, issued by the Boston Public Library. [178 pages.] 
Price, 36.00. 

** Will recommend itself to the consideration of all anthropologists. . . . This comprehensive investigation of Prof. Ripley's 


is enriched by a great number of photographs of portrait types from the most important s of Europe, shown both in face 
and profile.’’—Orro Ammon-Karusrvuge, in Centra/b/att | Berlin). ” “oe ; 


IMPERIAL DEMOCRACY. 


By Davip Starr Jorpan, Ph.D., President of Leland Stanford Junior University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


* Whoever would know the best arguments that can be mad inst territorial expansi i ili 
pines should read * Imperial Democracy.’ ’’—Chicago Lae russes asnetetasneaenied 


** Able, reasoned with vigor, fearlessly presented.’”’— Baltimore Sun. 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. 


A Journey to the New Eldorado. With Hints to the Traveller and Observations on the Physical History and 
Geology of the Gold Regions, the Condition of and Methods of Working the Klondike Placers, and the Laws 
Governing and Regulating Mining in the Northwest Territory of Canada. By ANGELO HEILPRIN, Professor 
of Geology at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, Past-President of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, ete. Fully illustrated from Photo- 
graphs and with a new Map of the Gold Regions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

“A book everywhere bearing evidence of its reliability.".—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


~Chinee tt bene +) new gold fields of the north have been dealt with by a scientific man capable of weighing evidence.” 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, No. 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE. 
L 
Following our midsummer custom of several 
years past, we have prepared a summary of the 
reports, published in the London “ Atheneum,” 
upon the literary output of the past year in the 
most important European countries. These 
reports are so valuable that we offer no apology 
for making this condensation for the benefit of 
American readers, and we take pleasure in once 
more acknowledging our indebtedness to our 
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English contemporary for the material which is 
here reproduced. Eleven countries are included 
this year, there being no reports from Bohemia, 
Greece, and Sweden. We follow the alpha- 
betical order, and include in this issue the facts 
relating to Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, and Holland. The authors quoted from 
are, respectively, Professor Paul Fredericq, 
Dr. Alfred Ipsen, M. Jules Pravieux, Herr 
Ernst Heilborn, and Heer H.S. M. van Wicke- 
voort Crommelin. 

Belgium, mourning the loss of Georges 
Rodenbach, has given the world two posthu- 
mous books from his pen, “ L’ Arbre” and * Le 
Miroir du Ciel Natal.” His name suggests 
that of M. Maeterlinck, whose “ La Sagesse et 
la Destinée” is also a book of the past year. 
There have been a score or more volumes of 
verse, among them two by M. Emile Verhaeren. 
In criticism, there is M. Fierens-Gevaert, who 
has “set himself to study the great moral and 
intellectual currents which influence literature 
at the end of our century,” and has published 
his conclusions under the title of La Tristesse 
Contemporaine.” There have been many books 
of political and social science, one of them by 
M. W. J. Kerby, on the subject of Le Social- 
isme aux Etats-Unis.” The most important 
historical work of the year is a history of Bel- 
gium by M. Henri Pirenne, printed in German 
in advance of its appearance in French. Congo 
literature and the editing of many original 
documents are two departments of historical 
writing both of which are well represented. It 
is interesting to note that “‘ the German move- 
ment along the frontier of the Rhine provinces 
of Prussia and the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg still continues.” There is a periodical 
called “ Deutsch Belgien,” a review in both 
Flemish and German, called “* Germania,” and 
a five-act play, ‘ Papst und Fiirst,” by M. P. 
Bourg. On the Flemish side, there are chron- 
icled several collections of verse, such fiction as 
the “ Lenteleven ” of M. Stijn Streuvels and the 
posthumous stories of Mme. Cogen, and such 
miscellaneous volumes as M. Buysse’s “ Uit 
Vlaanderen ” and M. Pol de Mont’s “ Inleiding 
tot de Poézie.” The theatre is not neglected, 
as is attested by the Flemish stages of Brussels 
and Antwerp, soon to be followed by one in 
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Ghent, but good Flemish plays to produce in 
these theatres are still to seek. 

Denmark, we are told, “ is by preference a 
lyrical nation.” 

« Among our natural gifts are humor, a strong sense 
of irony, and a feeling for beauty and the contrast be- 
tween joy and melancholy. Our national character has 
often by our writers and poets been compared to the 
sea, the ever-wandering, ever-changing, and it is re- 
flected, as in a mirror, in our literary perfections and 
shortcomings, the glory of our literature being good, 
melodious verse, now heavy with melancholy, now care- 
less and unconcerned.” 


The past year has produced “a rich crop of 
poetry,” of which the most conspicuous exam- 
ples are Herr Rirdam’s retelling of the Béo- 
wulf story, the “ Sirener” of Herr Michaelis, 
the “ Portraits in Verse ” of Herr Schandorph, 
and the * Digte” of Herr Jorgensen, “ most 
wonderful in his particular style of august 
serenity.” As for fiction, the writer feels that 
in the best Danish work, if not so striking as 
the Norwegian, “there is something untrans- 
latable, something that will scarcely be felt and 
understood outside the borders of our small 
kingdom.” The fiction particularly mentioned 
in this survey includes * A Recruit of ’64,” by 
Herr P. F. Rist; “ Donna Ysabel,” a tale of 
the Peninsular War, by Fru Malling; and 
“ Danske Mend,” a study of low life in Copen- 
hagen, by Herr K. Larsen. The tendency, in 
spite of such works as the one last named, 
seems to be away from the bare realism of a 
few years ago, a fact which our writer rather 
regrets. The chief Danish writer of to-day is 
the critic, Dr. Georg Brandes, a complete uni- 
form edition of whose works is now in course of 
publication. Dr. Brandes has written a biog- 
raphy of Dr. Julius Lange, the late critic of 
art, and a pamphlet on “ The Danishness of 
Sleswick.” The latter work is 


“ An address to Germany, in which the author reproaches 
the Germans for their system of oppression and acts of 
violence against the Danish in the conquered province, 
and compares German culture with Danish, not exactly 
to the credit of the former, showing how much the Ger- 
mans lack in different fields of spiritual culture, and 
how little, with their knowledge of history, they under- 
stand their opponents.” 


Finally, Herr Vilhelm Andersen has finished 
the first volume of a great critical and bio- 
graphical study of (Ehlenschliiger. 

“A certain case” has so monopolized the 
attention of the French poeple during the past 
year that literature “ has had to give place to 
the excited manifestations of daily polemic.” 


“ Artists and thinkers have been living in an atmos- 
phere of contention. Who, then, could boast of retain- 
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ing his calmness in the thick of a battle? A glance at 
some recent publications, such as M. France’s ‘ L’An- 
neau d’Améthyste,’ for instance, will prove that the 
idealists most famous for the dilettante character of their 
convictions have not escaped the influence of their en- 
vironment. Writers who, if their past record means 
anything, seemed destined to seek nothing in life but 
new expressions of beauty, have shown their talents on 
a most unexpected side; they have revealed themselves 
to be brilliant and aggressive controversialists.” 

The playwrights are the first to be noticed 
among the literary workers of the year. The 
most noteworthy dramas have been the “ Nou- 
velle Idole” of M. Curel, the “ Berceau”’ of 
M. Brieux, the “ Vieux Marcheur” of M. La- 
vedan, the “ Plus que Reine” of M. Bergerat, 
the “ Judith Renaudin ” of « Pierre Loti,” the 
«“ Struensée ” of M. Paul Meurice, and the 
“ Truands ” of M. Jean Richepin. Of these, 
perhaps the most significant are the pieces of 
MM. Brieux and Meurice. The latter, which 
is in verse, ** represents a return to the romantic 
manner of which Victor Hugo was the chief 
master. The best praise one can accord to 
‘ Struensée’ is to say that the writer has dis- 
played in it some of Victor Hugo’s lyric ardor.” 
Of the play by M. Brieux, we are given the 
following interesting comment : 

“ He demands praise by his obstinate departure from 
beaten paths, his disdain of methods and recipes for 
winning the favor of the general public. All his pieces 
reveal an intention, an idea, a thesis. And in this con- 
nection the evolution our theatre is undergoing may 
well be stated. For a long while love was the sole 
thing our theatre lived on. No good pieces some years 
ago could do without an adulterer. Times have changed. 
Authors seem to be abandoning increasingly the formula 
of ‘art for art’s sake.’ They wish to speak to the public, 
attack the follies of the age, lash the vices of certain 
social classes. It seems as if there was a tendency 
clearly defined towards the drama of ideas. This evo- 
lution of drama is very palpable in the pieces of M. 
Brieux. In ‘Le Berceau’ his aim is to display the 
inconveniences of divorce. It is more like a disserta- 
tion than a play.” 

The novel, also, has undergone an evolution 
not unlike that of the play. «The novelists 
have given up studying love only. They have 
set themselves free from the obsession of the 
Seventh Commandment.” In this connection 
we will call attention to Mme. Darmesteter’s 
diseussion of the subject in the June “ Con- 
temporary Review.” The most important 
novels of the year are “* La Duchesse Bleue,”’ by 
M. Bourget ; « La Force,” by M. Paul Adam ; 
“L’Anneau d’Améthyste,” by M. France; « Les 
Morts Qui Parlent,” by M. de Vogiié; “La 
Terre Qui Meurt,” by M. Réné Bazin; “ Le 
Ferment,” by M. Estaunié; “L’Ame d'un 
Enfant,” by M. Jean Aicard ; and “ Devant le 
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Bonheur,” by M. Jean Thorel. Of M. de 
Vogiié’s book we read that the author 

« Is not afraid to approach serious social problems which 
agitate minds of to-day. He introduces us to the Palais 
Bourbon, which he frequented as a deputy during one 
‘legislature.’ He has brought away melancholy reflec- 
tions. Still, it appears that he does not regret his excur- 
sion into the world of politics, since he returns to it with 
a book like ‘ Les Morts Qui Parlent.’ In this new novel, 
which contains a delicate love interest closely welded 
with political intrigue, M. de Vogiié shows once more 
his mastery, his unsurpassable talent for writing. Here 
is to be found the richness of style in which splendid 
images enchant you, enlivened by a breath of strong 
eloquence which bears up the ideas bravely. It is the 
book of a poet, an artist, an original and deep thinker. 
Politics, too, are touched on in ‘ L’Anneau d’Améthyste,’ 
the third volume of the series which M. France has 
ealled ‘Histoire Contemporaine,’ which :s a mordant 
satire on our faults and vices. The best thing in the 
book, the quite first-rate part, is contained in the comic 
scenes. M. France is an admirable writer of comedy. 
In his latest novel he shows himself a little more bitter 
and pessimistic than usual; but to set against this he 
presents readers with a sympathetic being, and that isa 


” 


happy novelty! 


M. Estaunié’s “ Le Ferment” 


“Might be called a social novel. By ‘ferment’ he 
means the restless, ardent intelligence of sons of work- 
men and peasants who have been taught too much, and 
had longings and desires unknown to their fathers de- 
veloped in them. M. Estaunié studies the social crisis. 
He uses his realistic talent with moderation in order to 
display the debasement of those who are mixed up in 
the desperate struggle of ambitions and appetites.” 


The French poets have not been idle, although 
nothing very noteworthy has been done by them. 
Mention is made of ** La Chanson de la Bre- 
tagne,” by M. A. Le Braz; of * Les Potmes 
de l'Amour et la Mort,” by M. Lebey ; of «La 
Chanson des Hommes,”’ by M. Maurice Magre ; 
of “ Artiste et Poete,” by M. Jean Bach-Sisley ; 
of “ L’Idéale Jeunesse,’ by M. Montier ; and of 
“ Paysages et Paysans,” by M. Maurice Rol- 
linat, who “ has been styled the pupil of George 
Sand and Edgar Poe.” There has also been 
published «« Les Années Funestes,” a posthu- 
mous volume by Hugo. In literary history and 
criticism there are such books as the new series 
of “Impressions de Théitre,” by M. Jules 
Lemaitre ; the “ Racine,” by M. Larroumet ; 
the “ Essai sur Goethe,” by M. Edouard Rod ; 
and the De Dumas & Rostand,” by M. Au- 
guste Filon. In the domain of a stricter scholar- 
ship, there are M. Masson’s “ Joséphine de 
Beauharnais,” M. Houssaye’s “* Waterloo,” M. 
Demolins’s « Les Francais d’Aujourd’hui,” 
and “ L’Education Nouvelle,” M. Fouillée’s 
“Les Etudes Classiques et la Démocratie,” 
and M. Laffite’s « Le Faust de Goethe.” A 
book not easily classified, but which must be 








mentioned, is M. Coppée’s “ La Bonne Souf- 
france,” in which the author, “in a familiar 
and often eloquent style, tells the occasion and 
influences which resulted in his return to the 
Faith.” Concluding his review, the writer says : 


“In France there are no longer literary schools, though 
it is easy to recognize ‘tendencies.’ It would be a 
doxical and most unjust thing to say that all the literary 
schools which have come forth and had their day of 
glory in our times have gone bankrupt. They have 
undergone the law of evolution; they have disappeared 
in obedience to the manifestations of a new code of lit- 
erary esthetics, or, in plain terms, because the public 
have gone after new gods. Certainly M. Zola, the head 
of the realistic school, and M. Bourget, the undisputed 
master of the psychological novel, have not stopped 
writing (and of that we are very glad); but who of the 
young novelists makes their methods his model ? There 
are no more schools because no more masters are wanted 
in literature. The first act of a writer born into the 
literary world is to declare his independence, and assert, 
as best he can, his autonomy. In the novel, in poetry, 
history, philosophy, criticism, isolation is the thing, and 
everyone is at least an individualist.” 


The past year in Germany witnessed the 
death of Bismarck, and gave us his memoirs, 
* Bismarck, the Man and Statesman.” 


«“ His monument is composed of no perishable mate- 
rial, and its construction reveals bis individuality, even 
in the smallest details. Everything in this book is per- 
sonal. The five-and-twenty years and more of German 
and other than German history became a mirror of his 
personality. Actions and men appear as he saw them, 
and he allows them to be rated at no other value. . . . 
He disliked fine phrases, and the result was a feeling of 
distrust for mere phrase-making in literature. His 
polities were concerned with actualities; literature, too, 
was reared on a basis of fact. Fidelity to nature be- 
came the catchword. Active, unsentimental characters 
rose in general esteem; the sentimental went out of 
favor. And as so often happens, in the attempt to root 
out the weeds the flowers too suffered. Not only senti- 
mentality, but also noble and right feeling, or at any 
rate its expression, was tabooed. The young literature 
of the eighties made no mention of feeling. It expresses 
a skepticism which, however, yielded humbly before the 
advent of reality, one in which the peculiarity of Bis- 
marck’s personality had its full share.” 


The death of Theodor Fontane also serves to 
mark the past year. 


“ He lived just long enough to write a charming little 
ode on the statesman’s death, then he too passed away. 
Only a few weeks before his death his autobiographical 
sketches ‘ Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig’ appeared. Before 
his last novel ‘ Der Stechlin’ left the press we had stood 
beside his grave. It is impossible to make those of 
another nation understand what Fontane was and still is 
tous. He was distinctly a North German, Prussian, even 
Brandenburg writer, and even in Vienna he attracted 
little notice. But we loved him, and named him the 
best among us. He depicted the men whom we know 
as we see or should wish to see them. He was a distinct 
realist, but his realism had a subjective character.” _ 


The most important works of pure literatu’e 
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have been two plays — Herr Hauptmann’s 
‘«Fuhrmann Henschel” and Herr Sudermann’s 
“ Die Drei Reiherfedern.” The former is thus 
described : 

“ Henschel’s wife when dying forees him to promise 
that after her death he will not marry the girl who is at 
this time in their service. He promises, and his wife 
dies. But his household cannot get on without a woman, 
the child needs a mother, and he marries the servant 
after all. Then she deceives him, makes his life a bur- 
den, and stirs up strife between her husband and his 
friends and neighbors. One day at the inn he has a 
quarrel with his brother-in-law, who tells him the truth 
about his wife. He demands proofs and sends for his 
wife, and she can find no defence. Then the truth 
flashes on him—either he or his wife must die. So he 
goes away and hangs himself.” 

As Herr Sudermann’s first novel was called 
“Frau Sorge,” his latest play might well be 
styled “ Frau Sehnsucht.” 

“It leads Sudermann back to the moods of his youth, 
and restores the elements of lyric feeling and person- 
ality which were so regrettably wanting in his recent 
successful plays. All the same, the new play is a 
failure; it lacks clearness, and with it scenic effective- 
ness and human interest. But the element of longing 
has been fathomed to its depths. It is this unending 
desire that drives the young Northern hero Prince 
Witte ceaselessly about the world; it is the eternal 
tragedy of the delusion of desire that prevents him, 
when once he has attained the idol of his longings, from 
recognizing his dream, and he casts it from him to pur- 
sue the phantom once more. 


Other plays are “ Die Gefihrtin” and “ Das 
Gemiichtniss,” both by Herr Arthur Schnitz- 
ler; “Die Hochzeit der Sobeide,” by Herr 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal; “ Herostrat,” by 
Herr Ludwig Fulda; “ Die Heimathslosen,” 
by Herr Max Halbe; and “« Gewitternacht,” 
a patriotic tragedy of the Silesian wars, by 
Herr Ernst von Wildenbruch. In poetry, 
there are three small volumes by Herr Stefan 
George, who is compared with Rossetti. In 
fiction, a new volume of stories by Herr Paul 
Heyse is called “ Der Sohn Seines Vaters.” 
Other fiction includes two volumes of stories 
by Frau Lou Andreas-Salomé, Herr Raabe’s 
“* Hastenbeck,” a story of the Seven Years’ 
War, Herr Wilbrandt’s “ Vater Robinson,” 
Friulien Bohlau’s “ Halbtier,” Friiulein Fra- 
pan’s “ Wir Haben Kein Vaterland,” Herr 
Lindau’s “ Agent,” and Herr Spielhagen’s 
“Herrin.” Finally, a book of the deepest 
interest is Frau von Meysenbug’s “ Lebensa- 
bend einer Idealistin.”’ 


“Malvida von Meysenbug, the friend of Richard 
Wagner, Nietzsche, and Mazzini, was also an advanced 
woman. ‘This noble lady, who freed herself from the 
narrow conditions of her home, and lived in London 
among the political exiles, helping on their schemes, 
also turned her thoughts to female education, and never 
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shrank from entering the lists for her ideas. But this 
* Lebensabend,’ the sequel to the ‘ Memoiren einer Ideal- 
istin,” is a book of peace. She presents charming pic- 
tures of her intercourse with Wagner and Nietzsche, 
Mazzini and Liszt; but what is specially charming about 
this book, in spite of its somewhat highflown manner, is 
the evidence that she has attained contentment and 
inward freedom in herself.” 

In the report upon Dutch literature, the first 
place is given to Heer Paap’s anti-Semitic 
novel, “« Vincent Haman,” which is “a violent 
attack on the leaders of modern literature.” 
There is not much good original work to men- 
tion. Volumes of verse are Dr. van Eeden’s 
* Enkele Verzen,” Helene Lapidoth-Swarth’s 
“Stille Dalen,” Heer Albert Verwey’s “ De 
Nieuwe Tuin,” Mr. G. C. van ’t Hoog’s « Ge- 
luk,” and Miss Reyneke van Stuwe’s ** Impres- 
sies.” The stage has witnessed two important 
productions—Breero’s ‘‘Spaansche Brabanter” 
and Mr. H. Heyermans’s “ Ghetto.” 

“From poetry to prose Dr. van den Bergh van Eys- 

inga has built a golden bridge with his ‘ Boek van 
Toevertrouwen,’ an elaborate specimen of lyric prose, 
the work of a clergyman under strong Biblical influence. 
It breathes soothing confidence and hope, real faith and 
firm conviction.” 
The most erudite and entertaining book of the 
year is Professor van Hamel’s « Letterkundig 
Leven van Frankrijk.” Professor P. L. Mul- 
ler’s “ great popular history, ‘Onze Gouden 
Eeuw,’ describing the rise, growth, and the 
beginning of decay of Holland at her best, is 
now completed. The last volume, which deals 
with the government, life, religion, and morals 
of our ancestors, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the three.”” Last of all, we mention 
two essays in ecclesiastical history, “* Rome en 
de Geschiedenis ” and “ Petrus en Rome,” both 
by Professor Bolland of Leyden, which have 
given rise to a violent controversy between the 
conservative and advanced schools of religious 
thought. 


COMMUNICATION. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
(To the Editor of Tar Drat.) 

Your recent suggestive article upon Boys and Girls 
and Books, referring to the differences in the literary 
tastes of high-school pupils, leads one to inquire whether 
these differences are not due in a greater measure to the 
pupil’s earlier training than to his native bias. 

The mind of a child is formed as his muscles are 
formed — by food and exercise; and his earliest mental 
pabulum is supplied by the jingles of the nursery, and 
by the classic tales which are selected, it is to be hoped, 
by a judicious mother. At this age he becomes acquainted 





with Mother Goose, and there is nothing better for him, 
provided always it is the real simon-pure Mother Goose, 
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and not the miscellaneous stuff which masquerades in 
cheap editions under that name. The parent must not 
think that any story which will amuse a child is useful. 
The individual taste has not at this period of develop- 
ment become pronounced; the child will accept any- 
thing eagerly; a story is a story. But the influence of 
the stories which are told him is deep and lasting. If 
he is fed upon tales of ogres and giants who eat up little 
boys, a taste is formed which will continue to demand 
extravagant and blood-curdling fiction. Jack the Giant 
Killer is the logical antecedent of Jack the Indian Killer 
and Jack the Ripper, which our children see a little 
later upon the news-stands,— more’s the pity. We 
sometimes ask why these outrageous yellow-covered 
tales are written; but the explanation is quite easy. 
There is a demand for them; and we should see to it 
that the demand is not fostered by the tales which our 
children hear from their nurses in the days before the 
little ones can read for themselves. 

The next important step in the formation of the child's 
taste is taken when he finds out the meaning of the 
printed word and wanders away from his school reader 
to test for himself his newly acquired powers. This is 
the point at which the child particularly needs help. 
Doubtless some latitude should be allowed to him in the 
selection of his reading matter. If he himself chooses 
one from a half-dozen books, all of which are equally 
good, the chances are that he will better enjoy the read- 
ing of it and will get more real good from it than if it 
were presented to him alone as something to be read 
because of the good it would do him. Do not make his 
reading a duty, but let it be a privilege and a pleasure. 
He may prefer Robinson Crusoe to Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and if he does he should be allowed to read it. But 
beware how widely his choice is allowed to extend. 
Fruits are good for children, — but there are unripe 
fruits and there are partly decayed fruits which are not 

The average parent will be quite careful as to 
what his children are putting into their stomachs, but is 
apt to be equally careless as to their mental fare. 

The boy-bandit, wild-west, sensational stories of the 
news-stands, to which reference has already been made, 
are not, after all, the most dangerous species of chil- 
dren’s literature. They are so glaringly bad that par- 
ents instinctively scent their presence and banish them 
from the household. Their influence is happily becom- 
ing limited to those homes in which the parents them- 
selves are not above the moral standard of the tales, — 
and in such homes there is little chance for the growth 
of a pure literary taste or a high moral character. It 
will be observed that the influence of all literature is 
felt along these two lines, the wsthetic and the moral: 
that which affects the taste and that which affects the 
character. While these remarks apply chiefly to the 
esthetic influence, the two are so blended that it be- 
comes quite impossible to avoid reference to the moral 
influence as well. That which we love, we are. 

The most dangerous class of children’s literature is 
that in which sensationalism is respectably clothed. 
There are stories quite as bad in their influence as the 
border-ruffian type, but more refined in their setting. 
The boys and girls move in good society, but they are 
always getting into the most impossible situations and 
having the most startling adventures, — hair-breadth 
escapes, encounters with burglars, and all that sort of 
thing. These stories appear in reputable children’s 
Magazines, and are interspersed with items of useful 
information — science, history, and biography. The 
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story is inserted to make the magazine popular; and it 
answers its purpose. In the family of my friend A, 
three well-known children’s periodicals are taken and 
read. Several days before the time for the appearance 
of each issue, the children are in a fever of excitement; 
and when the paper at last appears, everything is dropped 
until the fate of the hero of the continued story is ascer- 
tained. In this family there is no library worthy of the 
name. The periodicals already referred to supply all the 
reading matter for which the children care, or for which 
they have time after their school duties are fulfilled. 

But while this sugar-coated sensationalism is bad, 
there is another class of children’s literature which is 
quite as objectionable. I refer to the sentimental stuff 
which is written in the name of religion and morality, 
but which is effective only in vitiating the taste, weak- 
ening the intellect, and giving false views of life. It 
appears notably in the “children’s column” of certain 
religious papers, and in books intended for Sunday- 
school consumption,— which, happily, the best Sunday- 
schools have Jong ago repudiated and cast out. 

It is one of the most significant facts of modern life, 
that a surfeit of periodical literature, both juvenile and 
adult, is operating against the reading of books and 
the formation of libraries. The magazine has its place, 
but it also has its limitations; and we should lead our 
children to understand that, after all, the vital and per- 
manent literature is that preserved for them in good 
books. Let every child have his little book-case in the 
nursery,— or, better yet, a shelf in the library which he 
may call bis own. Let him be encouraged to read good 
books and to care for them. He will then come to feel 
the friendship with them which is the greatest joy of the 
literary life. A good book presented to a child on each 
succeeding birthday — a book chosen wisely with respect 
to the child's tastes and abilities, but of sterling worth 
— will soon put him in possession of a library which will 
be a lasting source of strength and satisfaction. It is 
a mistake to think that the child must be continually 
supplied with fresh reading matter,— that a book once 
read is finished. Indeed, the strong intellects of the 
last century are those which have been nourished in 
childhood upon a few good books, — read and re-read 
until the thought and style became a part of the read- 
er’s permanent possession. Nor does a child lose interest 
in a good book after a single reading. What boy ever 
tired of Gulliver's Travels ? 

Such books as those of Kingsley, Church, and Jane 
Andrews, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare and Adven- 
tures of Ulysses, the fairy tales of Andersen and 
Grimm, sop’s Fables, Robinson Crusoe and the Swiss 
Family Robinson, Pilgrim’s Progress, Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, Tom Brown at Rugby, and the stories of 
Scott and Dickens,— all these are genuine classics, and 
they never grow old. Then there is a multitude of new 
books written for children by men and women who love 
and understand the needs of child-life. Never was 
there a wider range of selection, and never a time when 
the possession of children’s libraries was so inexcusable. 

While nothing can quite take the place of the library 
in the home, the best substitute for it is the library in 
the school. Educational sentiment is alert upon this 
subject, and the growth of school libraries during the 
past decade is a hopeful sign, not only of a healthier 
literary taste, but of a sounder morality in the men and 
women of the next generation. 

Water TayYior FIevp. 

Chicago, July 20, 1899. 
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DANTON AS MAN AND LEADER.* 


A writer of biography is fortunate if his hero 
lived in a period of tragic events, when the 
problem of public conduct was complex and 
baffling ; for it is singularly interesting to study 
the behavior of character subjected to extraor- 
dinary strain. The men of the French Revolu- 
tion certainly fell upon such times. It was not 
theirs simply to fight for recognized liberties 
against an encroaching government, as the 
English, and more recently the Americans, 
had fought before. When these Frenchmen 
attempted the task, the very foundations of 
society crumbled beneath their feet, and while 
they looked about for a footing they saw all 
Europe advancing in arms toward their fron- 
tiers. Beset by fears, jealousies, and hatreds, 
they were driven to form opinions while stand- 
ards of judgment were changing; they must 
act, though the objects which France sought 
to-day might be abandoned tomorrow. 

To change the direction of the thought — if 
one would penetrate the secret of the Revolu- 
tion the surest path is along the line of just 
such individual experience, following ade- 
quately tested men into the * welter,” and inter- 
preting its nature and tendencies by its effects 
upon them. It is strange, therefore, that so 
few biographies of the Revolutionists have been 
written, even in France. Without prejudging 
the two volumes under review, it may be said 
that no satisfactory life of Danton has yet ap- 
peared. The works of Aulard, Robinet, and 
Bougeart are rather studies of aspects of his 
life than complete descriptions of it. They are, 
moreover, chiefly attempts to meet the charges 
which have always been brought against him. 

Mr. Beesly and Mr. Belloc, who seek to bring 
to English readers the results of the later inves- 
tigations in France, are both enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the great Cordelier. Mr. Beesly’s 
book is distinctly apologetic from beginning to 
end,— although a biographical study with 
apology as its dominant note is itself a damag- 
ing criticism of its hero. This is not altogether 
Mr. Beesly’s fault, because any bold strong 
man who rose to leadership during such days 
could hardly come through without leaving 
some memories to trouble zealous eulogists. 

*Danton. AStady. By Hilaire Belloc, B.A., late Brack- 
enbury Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. New York : Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Lire or Danton. By A. H. Beesly. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 
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It was first as a dramatic poet, in his “ Danton 
and Other Verse,” that Mr. Beesly seems to 
have approached his hero. In this new vol- 
ume he shows a wide familiarity with French 
researches, but he has apparently paid little 
attention to the documentary sources of inform. 
ation, aside from the * Moniteur,” which he 
has used for Danton’s speeches. And his use 
of the “ Moniteur ”’ is not critical, else, for ex- 
ample, he would not have fallen into the com- 
mon error of attributing the phrase “ Placons 
la terreur & l’ordre du jour” to Berrére, who 
merely quoted it from an orator of the Com- 
mune in September, 1793. 

Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Beesly has 
sought to palliate the darker deeds of the Revo- 
lution by setting everything of the Old Régime 
in a dismal light. He begins with a miscel- 
laneous assortment of evils and an incredible 
story or two. He says Louis XIV. left France 
“two and one-half milliards of debt,” and that 
the Regency added to this 750 millions. With- 
out another word of explanation he remarks, 
* But the Queen went on gambling,” as if the 
years from 1723 to 1774 were dropped out 
entirely. When he reaches the overthrow of 
the monarchy, August 10, instead of a word of 
pity for the poor old king, he gathers from the 
gossip of the memoir writers four pages, giving 
the impression that Louis was a boorish, greedy, 
cruel nobody. 

Mr. Belloc’s “ Study” of Danton is a more 
important contribution to the subject, for by 
his own independent investigations he has been 
able to control and occasionally to supplement 
his French predecessors. His treatment reveals 
vigorous thinking and clear conceptions of 
many of the characteristic features of the great 
struggle. There are passages of remarkable de- 
scriptive power, sometimes rising to eloquence. 
This is particularly true of the chapter on the 
death of Danton. Here and there a phrase 
gathers the significance of all the varied inci- 
dents of a whole situation. But besides these 
good qualities there are certain surprising de- 
fects. And, first, inaccuracies. Such things 
as ** jerrymander,” “ Golier” for Gohier, and 
“suppliants ” for suppléants, are probably mere 
misprints. But on page 218 he says Danton 
opposed, April 10, the * prosecution of those 
who sent a petition from the Halle aux Blés 
for the resignation of Roland.”” Now Roland 
had resigned January 22. Moreover, this pe- 
tition was not sent in; it was discovered by 
Pétion while it was being circulated, who asked 
that its authors be prosecuted. Danton’s inter- 
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vention was accidental and had no significance, 
for he had not heard the first part of the peti- 
tion, in which the offensive words occurred, and 
misunderstood the intent of the discussion. A 
cursory reading of the Moniteur would have 
set the author right. 

A similar blunder occurs on page 179, in 
speaking of Gohier’s report on the “ civil list.” 
Here Mr. Belloc was misled by a statement in 
one of Aulard’s articles in the *“ Révolution 
francaise.” The formal report did not come 
out August 18, as Mr. Belloc says, but on 
September 16. However, Gohier had outlined 
the discoveries in August, though not for the 
first time on the date Mr. Belloe suggests, but 
several days earlier. M. Aulard quoted only 
from “ Moniteur XIII., 445,” though he might 
have found practically the same statements in 
an earlier reference, ** Moniteur XIII., 430.” 
In Mr. Belloc’s footnote the reference is 
«“ Moniteur XII., 445.” 

Errors of this sort are of minor importance. 
But when Mr. Belloc attempts to answer the 
question concerning the consequences of Valmy, 
“ Why then did the King of Prussia retreat?” 
he becomes puerile. He gives the credit to 
Danton which belongs to Dumouriez, confuses 
dates and incidents, and sacrifices clearness to 
mere phrasing. What can anybody make out 
of a sentence like this, in reference to D’Eglan- 
tine’s mission to compose the jealous ambitions 
of Kellerman and Dumouriez: “ That foolish 
man, D’Eglantine, followed him, but his folly 
was swallowed up in the wisdom of Danton, 
who sent him,” ete. 

It is impossible here to more than allude to 
Mr. Belloc’s inadequate treatment of the First 
Committee of Public Safety, of which Danton 
was the most influential member. He seems to 
have laid little emphasis in his studies on the 
records and correspondence of the Committee 
itself, edited by M. Aulard. Otherwise he 
would hardly have so greatly over-estimated 
the importance of Berrére’s report in behalf of 
the Committee, presented May 29. He has 
printed long extracts from this in an Appendix, 
under the erroneous impression that it had never 
been printed elsewhere. 

Vigorous and clear as Mr. Belloc’s style is in 
many passages, it occasionally becomes meta- 
phorical, oracular, and bombastic. He remarks 
that Danton was chary of metaphor,— a virtue 
he might have himself better appreciated. A 
few rhetorical curiosities are worth mentioning. 
“ When spring had melted their enthusiasm ” 
almost defies analysis. This seems a little thing 





compared with the following, apropos of the 
Flight to Varennes : 

“ France was also afraid. . . . She feared the divine 
sunstroke that threatens the road to Damascus. In that 
passage which was bounded on either side by an abyss, 
her feet went slowly, one before the other, and she 
looked backward continually. In the twisting tides at 
night her one anchor to the old time was the monarchy. 
Thus when Louis fled the feeling was of a prop broken.” 
Here is a delightful going and coming of the 
fancy from sacred to profane, from land to sea, 
and back again. In another case the author is 
obliged to escape from his metaphor argumenta- 
tively, and by main strength, as it were. A 
quarrel between Paris and the departments he 
says **would have been a fight between the 
members and the brain, and the brain would 
have died fighting, leaving a body dead because 
the brain had died.” The anatomical impos- 
sibilities of euch an affair quite make one forget 
Paris and the departments and Danton himself, 
so that one must finally go back to find what 
it is all about. 

Both writers under consideration would have 
made Danton’s earlier career more comprehen- 
sible had they explained at somewhat greater 
length the municipal history of Paris in 1789 
and 1790. This is not so difficult to do, now 
that many of the records have been edited. 
And without such an explanation one starts out 
with the impression that Danton was merely a 
noisy demagogue, though with greater legal acu- 
men and more ability than some of the others. 

The word “ September ”’ is after all the ugli- 
est obstacle for a Danton biographer to sur- 
mount. Few writers now accuse him of direct 
complicity in the massacres. But some years 
ago, when it was proposed to name a new street 
near Danton’s house after the great Revolu- 
tionist, there was a lively debate in the Senate, 
and the distinguished historian, M. Wallon, 
refused to be convinced that Danton was not 
their real author. He suggested six panels for 
the pedestal of a Danton statue: “ Massacre 
de l’Abbaye, Massacre des Carmes, Massacre 
de la Force,” ete. Both Mr. Belloe and Mr. 
Beesly advocate the theory that, in the perilous 
situation of Paris, Danton did not dare antago- 
nize the bloodthirsty radicals who hounded on 
the mob to these marders. This is according 
to the evidence — or rather the absence of evi- 
dence,— but there is a suggestion in a part of 
the record of the Commune on the first day of 
the massacres which is significant. The Com- 
mune sent to rescue innocent prisoners for 
debt: it seemed at first indifferent to the fate 
of the political prisoners who were regarded as 
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criminal conspirators. Danton probably shared 
this first impulse, realizing only later, to use 
the words of Belloc, “that a thing had hap- 
pened which was to hurt the future of the Rev- 
olution more than all the armies.” This reaction 
must have been for him, as for the rest, * like 
the breaking of day after that moral night.” 

When a brief history of the First Committee 
of Public Safety was published some time ago, 
M. Aulard remarked how hazardous it was to 
attempt such a task without spending years in 
the archives. This reveals also the difficulty of 
doing more than scratch the surface of Danton’s 
work in the First Committee. Here these two 
books show their least satisfactory pages. 

In spite of the defects and inadequacies 
already noted, the large and generous outlines 
of Danton’s figure as a man and as a political 
leader are fairly clear in these volumes, and 
the reader confined to English descriptions of 
the great Cordelier will find in them the first 
opportunity to gain a modern view of him based 
on the results of the critical scholarship of 
France. The writers will have done a service 
to the popular understanding of Revolutionary 
history if they have succeeded in dissolving that 
figment of uninstructed imagination, the Tri- 
umvirate, Danton, Robespierre, Marat. 


Henry E. Bourne. 


LATE BOOKS ON ALASKA,* 


The historian, in his survey of the history of 
the United States for this century, will remark 
two epoch-making years, — namely, 1861, the 
outbreak of the Civil War as resistance to con- 
traction, and 1898 as a positive movement 
toward expansion in the Spanish War and the 
great influx into the Alaskan Gold Fields. The 
literature of this latter phase has been lately 
increased by four books of note, which treat 
the subject from different points of view. Mr. 
Hamlin Garland, in “ The Trail of the Gold- 
seekers,” deals with the great Alaskan rush 
from the point of view of the literary man, and 
gives us a work of real and vivid power, at 
once poetic, romantic, realistic. The larger 

*Tae Tra or rae Gotpsrrkers. By Hamlin Garland. 
New York: The Macmillan Co, 


ALASKA AND THE Ktonpike. By Angelo Heilprin. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Two Women wv tHe Kionpixe. By Mrs. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
AtasKA: Its History and Resources, Gold Fields, Routes, 


and Scenery. By Miner Brace. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 








part of the book is taken up with the descrip- 
tion of the trail by the inland route through 
British Colombia to Glenora on the Stikine. 
This story of the trail through savage wilder. 
ness and pleasant land is weil told, and inter. 
spersed with bits of impromptu verse, which 
are not without charm. The migration of hu- 
man beings often became a craze. 

«“T had been among the miners and hunters for four 
months. I had been one of them. I had lived the 
essentials of their lives, and had been able to catch from 
them some hint of their outlook on life. They were a 
disappointment to me in some ways. They seemed like 
mechanisms. They moved as if drawn by some great 
magnet whose centre was Dawson City. They appeared 
to drift on and in toward that human maelstrom, going 
irresolutely to their ruin. They did not seem to me 
strong men, — on the contrary, they seemed weak men, 
or men strong with one insane purpose. They set 
their faces toward the Golden North, and went on 
through every obstacle like men dreaming, like som- 
nambulists,— bending their backs to the most crushing 
burdens, their faces distorted with effort. ‘On to 
Dawson!’ ‘To the Klondike!’ that was all they knew.” 


From Glenora Mr. Garland went by water to 
Skagway, and thence to the Atlin Lakes, where 
the scenery greatly impressed him. The story 


of his horse Ladrone makes a very pretty tale. 
The book has no map. 


* Alaska and the Klondike,” by Professor 
Angelo Heilprin, the distinguished geologist, is 
written from the scientific point of view, de- 
scribing the journey to Dawson as made in 
1898 by way of the White Pass and out by the 
Chilkoot. The author made a stay of some 
weeks in Dawson, which he quite fully de- 
scribes, and he found the summer weather and 
scenery superb. 

“For hours at a time could I sit watching the exqui- 
site beauty of the landscape; and to one endowed with 
a proper appreciation for the works of quiet nature it 
would be difficult to recommend a more enjoyable exer- 
cise than to take in a bit of this wonderful land of the 
North, and with it a mellow sunshine that is not to be 
found elsewhere. The jays and cross-bills are gambolling 
in the thickets back of you, the merry hum of the saw- 
mill breaks the stillness of the day below; but far off a 
peace and quiet reigns impressive by their silence. With 
a claim to having seen many distant lands, I can truth- 
fully say that never before has it been my fortune to 
experience such a succession of wonderful summer days 
as during my stay in the region about Dawson.” 
Professor Heilprin examined the Klondike 
Gold Fields and reports on their geology and 
on the methods of working. The style of the 
book is at times diffuse, strained, and affected. 
Maps and illustrations are good. 

In “ Two Women in the Klondike,” by Mrs. 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, we have the Alaskan 
trip of 1898 from the feminine point of view. 
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This diary of a tour to Dawson by way of the 
Yukon and out by the White Pass is full of 
petty details and small adventures. Yet, though 
lacking in artistic selection and compression, it 
is still attractive as a vivid picture of interest- 
ing scenes and personalities. So, also, the con- 
stantly effervescing jollity, humor, enthusiasm, 
and optimism of these two travelled ladies — 
who are “doing” the Klondike as “a lark” 
—make pleasant and amusing reading. We 
cannot say that we gain much information, but 
we certainly derive considerable entertainment 
from this work. The many illustrations are 
for the most part indifferent. 

Mr. Miner Bruce’s book on Alaska is a hand- 
book to the Territory from the point of view of 
the practical man. It contains instructive chap- 
ters on the history, animals, inhabitants, and 
minerals of Alaska, with special directions to 


prospectors. Illustrations and maps are satis- 
factory. H. M. Sran.ey. 


RECENT FICTION.* 


“The Fortnightly Review ” has been publishing, 
for some months past, a serial novel called «The Indi- 
vidualist,” and attributed to “« Wentworth Moore.” 
The novel was printed in small type, and the pages 
had a leaden look, which circumstances have, we 
imagine, prevented many readers from making its 
acquaintance. Those who were not deterred by its 
forbidding accidents, however, probably recognized 
a familiar voice speaking under an unfamiliar mask, 
and had little difficulty in reading Mr. W. H. Mal- 
lock for * Wentworth Moore.” The mask is now 
removed, and the novel, acknowledged by its author, 
appears in book form, with a few added pages, and 
the new title of “ Tristram Lacy; or, The Individ- 
ualist.”” It is certainly a novel that the reader can- 
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not afford to miss. The leaden effect becomes less 
noticeable upon closer acquaintance, and attracts 
less attention than the remarkable finish of the style. 
The defects of Mr. Mallock’s qualities are clearly 
exhibited, and there runs through the book a faint 
streak of what must be called nastiness — which 
will be no discovery to readers of the author's pre- 
vious books. But, on the other hand, the peculiar 
satirical gift of the writer is exhibited almost as 
brilliantly as in the pages of “ The New Republic,” 
and constitutes the real strength of “ Tristram 
Lacy,” although the interest of the story is itself 
considerable. In this case, the social reformer is 
the target at which Mr. Mallock aims his shafts, and 
their penetrative force is not to be denied. Various 
types of reformers are satirized, and particularly the 
advanced woman who delights in vague abstractions 
about the new gospel of altruism and the uplifting 
of the masses through the blessed instrumentality of 
culture. The character of Mrs. Norham is one of 
the most effective pieces of satirical delineation with 
which we are acquainted. But if the doings of these 
people were all, the book would prove monotonous 
reading ; fortunately, Mr. Mallock has enough of 
artistic tact to diversify his scenes, and bring 
together a great variety of other social types, includ- 
ing a Prime Minister of England, into interesting 
relations with each other. Still, the book is essen- 
tially one of discussion rather than of action, and, 
aside from its effective scene-setting, appeals almost 
wholly to the intellectual sense. It is a book which, 
with its obvious defects, will be found enjoyable by 
cultivated readers in proportion to their degree of 
cultivation and the closeness of the attention they 
give to the perusal. It is certainly one of the nota- 
ble novels of the year. 

Mr. Legge’s “ Mutineers”’ is, like the book just 
mentioned, preoccupied with the social problem, but 
the treatment is conventional and dull. The hero, 
who is the chief mutineer, is a rather sullen and 
unattractive person, and the heroine, who begins by 
exciting our sympathies, soon forfeits them by a 
marriage into which no girl of fine feelings could 
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possibly enter. There is a great deal of assorted 
agony in the book, and a rather lame working-out 
of the plot. The story is one of English society in 
our own time. 

“The Fowler” offers a pathetic illustration of 
what follows when a slender talent is stretched be- 
yond its limits. When Miss Harraden’s “Ships That 
Pass in the Night” caught the capricious favor of 
the public, and, pretty as the story was, received 
ten times the praise that was rationally its due, the 
writer could do no less than attempt to justify all 
this laudation by planning a new book upon a more 
liberal seale. The result of this misdirected ambi- 
tion is a novel in which the characters have no 
vitality and slight individuality, all speaking the 
same language, and all the merest puppets in the 
hands of the show-woman. We hesitate to describe 
in these terms what is no doubt a conscientious piece 
of workmanship, but Miss Harraden’s failure is so 
obvious that it seems best to mince no words about 
it. The heroine is a young woman whose weakness 
in allowing herself to become ensnared flatly con- 
tradicts everything that we are told about her char- 
acter ; the villain-hero, who is crafty enough to en- 
snare the heroine, is yet such a fool as to write a 
detailed description of his methods in a private 
journal and send it to the young woman by mistake. 
In her conception of this character, we cannot help 
thinking that Miss Harraden has been unconsciously 
influenced by “ The Tormenter”’ of Mr. Benjamin 
Swift, for the two figures are fundamentally akin, 
although the latter has some reality about him, while 
the former has almost none. 

It is difficult to speak kindly of such a book as 
“The Maternity of Harriott Wicken,” in spite of 
the writer's obvious talent for vivid portraiture and 
striking dramatic effect. The objection to this novel 
is not that it deals with people who have their being 
in an uninteresting section of middle-class society, 
or even that its method of treatment is that of re- 
morseless realism. The objection is rather that the 
author takes a wanton delight in the introduction of 
sordid and offensive bits of detail, not necessary 
for the development of her conception, and, it would 
seem, deliberately calculated to make her work re- 
pulsive. The life which she depicts is a sort of 
dismal! swamp of dank sliminess and miasmatic exha- 
lations. There is no more art about it than there 
is about the erudest of M. Zola’s productions ; there 
is only a certain crude and brutal power which fas- 
cinates but does not impress. Dealing with a prob- 
lem which above all others calls for delicate treat- 
ment, the writer knows nothing of reticence, and 
defeats her own ethical purpose. Her pages are 
thronged with horrors which the sunlight of life 
never softens. If the world were such a charnel- 
house as this depressing book would have us think, 
the process of putrefaction would long since have 
exterminated our race. 

American fiction is setting a higher mark every 
year for the historical novel, and the charge that 
our writers are neglecting their opportunities in this 
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field is losing its foree. Such recent books as Dr. 
Mitchell's “ Hugh Wynne” and Miss Johnston's 
“ Prisoners of Hope” gave us a new sense of the 
possibilities of our colonial past as material for ro- 
mance, and now Mr. Winston Churchill’s “ Richard 
Carvel” has achieved a still higher triumph, and at 
once takes its place in the very front rank of our 
historical fiction. That the author of that amusing 
sketch, “ The Celebrity,” had it in him to produce 
this full-bodied romance was, we must admit, a great 
surprise to us, for the gift of the light social satirist 
is one thing, and the gift of the successful delineator 
of a bygone period in all its political, social, and 
human aspects — with the presentation of its acci- 
dents as well as of its essentials — is quite another 
thing. Yet this latter thing Mr. Churchill has accom- 
plished, and in a way that betokens the “ infinite 
capacity for taking pains” which, although much of 
our slapdash criticism of modern slapdash work is apt 
to forget the fact, is still as characteristic of genius 
as it ever was. We should hesitate to designate as 
outright genius the power that shaped the present 
work, but it is, at all events, a power of character- 
ization and of description, a power of sympathetic 
insight and vivid dramatic presentation, such as only 
the best writers of fiction have at their command. 
When we say that this novel of Maryland in the 
days just before the Revolution is constantly remind- 
ing us of “ The Virginians,” it is for deeper reasons 
than the mere similarity of theme and situation. It 
is the equipment of the mind that has produced the 
book, it is the fulness of the life that is depicted. 
These things, even more than the convincing 
character-studies of John Paul Jones and Charles 
James Fox, and the forcible manner in which 
Richard Carvel is made the spokesman of patriotic 
American sentiment in a great historical moment, 
these are what distinguish the present novel, and 
set it upon a plane that hardly any other of our 
novelists has succeeded in occupying. 

There is probably no other period of English 
history that has occasioned so many romances as 
the period of the Civil War, and a writer must have 
considerable confidence in his powers to enter the 
lists with still another. In “Cromwell's Own,” Mr. 
Arthur Paterson deals with the period that begins 
with the Long Parliament and ends with Marston 
Moor. He has been greatly daring in his treatment 
of Cromwell, for the great general appears, not as 
an imposing figure whose shadow is from time to 
time cast over the scene, but rather as the central 
character of the romance, and overshadows the pri- 
vate figures with which the story is nominally con- 
cerned. This attempt at historical portraiture is 
measurably successful ; it gives us at once the grim- 
ness and the tenderness of Cromwell, it shows us 
the man who could be great enough to be inconsistent 
at critical moments, and allow the logic of the heart 
to oppose the dictates of the more formal logic of 
the intellect. Cromwell’s household and family life, 
too, are portrayed with sympathetic insight. All 
this, however, does not prevent the story from being 
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a charming one considered merely as the romance 
of a young soldier and a Puritan maiden, and it is 
a satisfaction to know that the generous heroism of 
the one and the tender steadfastness of the other do 
not go in the end unrewarded, although many perils 
have to be surmounted before that consummation is 
reached. Mr. Paterson has told a thoroughly good 
story, which it is a pleasure to praise. 

“The Pedagogues”’ is a mere sketch, but it dis- 
plays unmistakable talent, besides having the ad- 
vantage of dealing with a subject almost unexplored 
by the novelist. The summer school is a compara- 
tively recent development of collegiate work, and, 
however it may try to make itself like the rest of 
the year, there remain certain features peculiar to 
the conditions of the summer season. 


| 
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ality. The new volume in this series is not quite on 
the level of its two predecessors, and all three suffer, 
from the artistic standpoint, in being the product of 
the critical rather than of the creative intellect. In 
other words, the gift of the essayist rather than that 
of the novelist is what they exhibit most conspicu- 
ously. But of their charm and of their wholesome- 


| ness there cannot be the least doubt, and we are 


This is the | 


fact upon which Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier has 
seized, and with which he has successfully dealt. | 


His characters are a young instructor of the languid 


and supercilious type, and a group of the students | 


who take his summer course in composition and lit- 
erature. Among these students are two teachers 


girl who knows nothing of the finer graces of thought 


inclined to consider them the most important con- 
tribution which their writer has made to American 
literature. 

“ The Awakening,” by Mrs. Chopin, is a story in 
which, with no other accessories than the trivial 
details of everyday life in and about New Orleans, 
there is worked out a poignant spiritual tragedy. 
The story is familiar enough. A woman is married 
without knowing what it is to love. Her husband 
is kind but commonplace. He cares overmuch for 
the conventions of life; she, finding them a bar to 
the free development of her wayward personality, 


_ casts them off when “ the awakening ” comes to her, 
| and discovers, too late, that she has cast off the 
from a country town in the West— an ambitious | 


or of life, and an equally graceless young man who is | 
besides a misunderstood genius. The girl has great | 
self-confidence, but understands that there is much | 


she may learn, and has considerable powers of adap- 
tation. The man is simply a bumptious clodhopper 
—even if he does contribute turgid verses to his 
county newspaper. The two are engaged to be 


married, although we may hardly call them lovers. 
This is the situation set forth by Mr. Pier, witha fine | 


sense of the humorous contrast between instructor 


and instructed. And the outcome is helpful on both | 


sides. The roughness of the students becomes soft- 
ened, and the stiff superiority of the teacher melts 
into a more human sort of feeling through his con- 
tact with these students of a sort so different from 
any he has hitherto known. For there is a pathetic 
side to even the most ungainly of the seekers after 
eultare who throng to the summer schools of the 
great universities ; and this is the thing that chiefly 
claims the attention upon continued acquaintance. 

_ “That Fortune,” by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
8 mM some sense a continuation of “ A Little Jour- 
ney in the World” and “ The Golden House,” the 
three novels taken together forming a sort of trilogy 
of American society as it is focalized in New York. 
Carmen Henderson of “The Golden House,” and 
Mavick, whom she married after the death of her 
first husband, reappear in the present novel, and the 
ill-gotten wealth acquired by Henderson, and to 
which the interest of all three books attaches, is in 
the end lost, to the chastening of all concerned. 
Fresh interest is supplied in the characters of two 
young people, who seem to embody the hope of our 
society in their reversion to simpler and saner ideals 
of life than those illustrated by the generation be- 
fore them —a hope which Mr. Warner has sufficient 
optimism to entertain, in spite of what seems to us the 


steady and alarming disintegration of our social mor- 


anchor which alone could have saved her from ship- 
wreck. It is needless to say that the agency by 
which she becomes awakened is provided by another 
man. But he proves strong enough to resist temp- 
tation, while she is too weak to think of atoning for 
her fault. To her distraught thinking, self-destruction 
is the only way out, and the tragedy is accomplished 
in picturesque fashion. The story is a simple one, 
not without charm, but not altogether wholesome in 
its tendency. 

Miss Florence Wilkinson is a new writer, and her 
first book has many amateurish characteristics. It 
is called “ The Lady of the Flag-Flowers,” and is 
the story of a Canadian girl of mixed French and 
Indian blood. Her soul is awakened to the pos- 
sibilities of life in the great world by companion- 
ship with a young American student who comes to 
pass a summer among the habitants of the Lower 
Province. Later, she finds her way into this world 
that she has longed to know, and realizes some of 
the joys of life and more of its bitterness. But her 
wild spirit is not to be tamed, and so in the end it 
is broken, for that is the only alternative possible. 
The story is pathetically told, with much evidence 
of close observation of things French-Canadian, and 
with a sympathetic affection for the heroine — that 
frail flower uprooted from the native soil in which 
alone it could hope to flourish. The chief fault of 
the book is that it has too many loose ends. Fresh 
starts are taken so frequently that the interest of 
the reader becomes unhinged, and he longs for a 
more straightforward manner of narration. 

Among recent volumes of short stories, that 
bearing the name of Mr. S. Levett Yeats is sure to 
arrest the attention of readers who remember “ The 
Chevalier d’Auriac.” It is called “ The Heart of 
Denise,” from the first of the nine pieces which it 
contains. This titular story is practically a novel- 
ette in dimensions, and has for its theme the period 
of latter sixteenth century history, and the struggle 














between the Queen-Mother and the Béarnais. It is 
a good story, with a valiant hero and a pert heroine, 
coming to a happy conclusion. Of the other stories, 
it remains to say that they are slight in comparison, 
and that several of them seem to poach upon Mr. 
Kipling’s preserves, a fact to be explained by the 
statement that Mr. Yeats has seen much service in 
India, and thus writes from fulness of knowledge. 

The nine stories which Mr. R. V. Risley has called 
“ Men's Tragedies " — with such specific titles as 
“The Man Who Loved,” “The Man Who Fell,” 
and “ The Man Who Cared "— are all studies of an 
intense sort of character, and, in a sense, are all 
concerned with “men who cared” most earnestly 
for their ideals. These are mostly men of middle 
age, whose outward lives have been touched by 
failure, but who have held fast to some of the inner 
realities, and achieved a sort of spiritual triumph 
over adverse circumstances. There is distinct power 
in this book, although not here applied upon a scale 
sufficiently large to show what the writer has it in 
him to accomplish. We shall look forward with 
peculiar interest to the literary future which it 
seems safe to say is in store for him. 

“ Ata Winter's Fire” is not a thick volume, but 
it contains eleven stories, the work of Mr. Bernard 
Capes. The author seeks to be weird after the fan- 
tastic fashion of Poe, but his horrors are of a rather 
cheap sort, and he does not succeed in giving his 
imagined impossibilities the garb of verisimilitude. 
His method of narration, moreover, is frequently so 
tortuous as to make the stories difficult reading. 

Mr. Marriott Watson's six stories are described 
by the author as “ mostly winter tales,” which would 
seem to imply that they, too, were best read “ at a 
winter's fire.” But, with one exception, they are 
not like the ghostly productions of Mr. Capes, being 
rather romantic fancies with a core of tragedy. The 
titular story alone, “ The Heart of Miranda,” has no 
tragical suggestion about it, but is simply a delicate 
and elusive study of the several approaches to a 
maiden’s love, and not strictly a story at all. 

There is really nothing new to say about the new 
volume of short stories by Mr. Bret Harte. They 
are partly European and partly Californian in theme, 
and they are better stories than almost anybody else 
can write nowadays. But it must be confessed that 
Mr. Harte’s characters and situations are growing a 
little hackneyed, and these “Stories in Light and 
Shadow ” are rather less interesting than most of 
their predecessors. 

The volume of “Short Rations” issued to the 
public by Mr. Williston Fish contains a series of 
sketches of life in the American army, all the way 
from West Point to the frontier post. Each sketch 
is a story, or the next thing to a story, and nearly 
all are concerned with the fortunes of one McVay, 
whose career is traced from his entrance into the 
Academy to the successful termination, many years 
later, of the romantic courtship which was there 
begun. Mr. Fish writes from knowledge, which is 
a strong claim to our attention, and with a crispness 
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of literary manner, relieved by dry and effective 
humor, which is a still more cogent claim. He has 
given us a highly readable little volume, which we 
can recommend with a clear conscience. 

From Mr. Cable we hear too rarely of late, but 
when he does put forth a book, we are at least as- 
sured that his powers suffer no decline for lack of 
the old-time exercise. His “Strong Hearts,”’ just 
now published, is a collection of three short stories 
illustrating once more the types of Southern char- 
acter that he knows so sympathetically and well. 
Stories of “ heroic natures and poetic fates ”’ he calls 
them, and insists that the three tales are but one in 
essence, meaning that the humblest and narrowest 
life may be turned into song by high purpose and 
strenuous endeavor, and that this is the all-important 
thing about his several heroes and heroines. In 
this book, the author seems to take us into a finer 
spiritual atmosphere than is his wont, and the eth- 
ical subtleties of the situations devised for us will 
hardly be penetrated by him who runs as he reads. 

The six stories called “ Love’s Dilemmas,” by 
Mr. Robert Herrick, are in a sense prentice work, 
having been written from two to four years ago. 
They exhibit the promise of which “ The Gospel of 
Freedom ”’ has been the subsequent fulfilment, and 
are marked by much fastidiousness of manner and 
subtlety of delineation. But Mr. Herrick has ad- 
vanced far beyond the stage represented by these 
slight performances, and it seems almost a pity to 
call attention to his early work. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison's volume of seven stories is 
characterized by lively invention, animated action, 
and an infusion of tender sentiment. The stories 
are mostly told of people who move in the most 
conventional and least humanly interesting section 
of American society, and it does no small credit to 
Mrs. Harrison's gift for entertainment to say that 
she keeps her readers interested. One reason is 
that she does not take her people too seriously, and 
knows how to treat “social aspirations’ with deli- 
eate satire. ‘“‘An Author's Reading” is a good 
illustration of this aspect of her work, and is as 
different as possible from the straightforward nar- 
rative of “ The Carcellini Emerald,” which gives a 
title to the collection. 

The note of distinetion (as the French would 
understand it) is rarely met with in the English or 
American short story, but it may certainly be found 
upon almost every page of the book by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, with which this hurried review must close. 
Under the collective title “The Greater Inclina- 
tion,” which belongs to no one of the stories in par- 
ticular, Mrs. Wharton has brought together eight 
pieces of delicate texture and artistic conception. 
Every one of them has the external shape and col- 
oring of the world in which we mingle day by day, 
and every one of them is at heart a poignant spirit- 
ual tragedy. The veils that are spread over most 
lives by wont and custom conceal the inner work- 
ings from the eyes of all but a few ; it is the privi- 
lege of the artist to penetrate their enveloping folds 
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and scan the bare soul within. The present writer 
does not neglect the outward aspect of the lives 
which she depicts, but, as the conception becomes 
developed by touches so deft that we never think of 
the conscious artistic endeavor, the subjective reality 
is in each case brought by insensible degrees into 
the field of vision, until the gaze is at last focussed 
upon that alone, and the full triumph of the work- 
manship bursts upon us. This may sound like ex- 
travagant praise, but no conventional commendation 
would be adequate for such a book. Between these 
stories and those of the ordinary entertaining sort 
there is a great guif fixed — there is all the differ- 
ence between the pure gold of art and its pinchbeck 


imitations. Witu1Am Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


In his Introduction to Mr. Frank T. 
Bullen’s “ Idylis of the Sea”’ (Apple- 
ton) Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey rightly 
observes that “ Mr. Bullen’s work in literature re- 
quires no introduction.” Mr. Strachey then pro- 
ceeds at some length to perform the ceremony he 
thinks superfluous. Mr. Kipling, it will be remem- 
bered, stood sponsor for Mr. Bullen’s first book ; 
and as it was a first book, perhaps some little ad- 
vance trumpeting of this sort was admissible. But 
once was enough. “The Cruise of the Cachalot”’ 
established the reputation of Mr. Bullen’s literary 
wares, and it was quite unnecessary to call in Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey or anybody else to vouch for their 
quality. We dislike these transparent devices ex- 
tremely, and Mr. Bullen’s books are precisely of 
the sort to make their way perfectly well without 
them. Besides, Mr. Bullen’s good wine is well 
known now, and needs no bush. He is the best sea- 
writer since Dana, and we earnestly hope that he 
will take to heart the lesson that Dana’s book is a 
masterpiece mainly because it is simple, straight- 
forward, and true. Mr. Bullen is somewhat given 
to fine language and lurid melodramatic effects ; 
and wherever these tendencies discover themselves 
he becomes comparatively tame and rings a little 
false. What one wants from a writer of Mr. Bul- 
len’s stamp is plain truth, and not flowers of speech. 
The “Cruise of the Cachalot” just missed being a 
masterpiece because Mr. Bullen would occasionally 
“spread himself” in a rhetorical way, and turn on 
the lime-lights. The forced episode of the death of 
Captain Slocum and “ Goliah,” for instance, is dis- 
tinetly bad and incredible — nearly as bad and 
incredible as Mr. Bullen’s Yankee dialect, which is 
easily hors concours in this way. Of Mr. Bullen’s 
Yankee dialect there are, we regret to say, certain 
weird specimens in the little volume now before us. 
“Idylls of the Sea” is a budget of thirty brief sea- 
sketches, all replete with the lore of ocean, for, be 
it said, the author joins to the actual experiences of 
the “foremast-hand” a fair measure of scientific 
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acquirement. But what makes Mr. Bullen a rather 
unique literary figure is the blending in him of the 
born writer and the common sailor. Pen or mar- 
linespike, it’s clearly all one to Mr. Bullen. In the 
“Tdylls” he has given us a gallery of sea-pictures 
hard to beat in English literature. In fine, Mr. 
Bullen is facile princeps among sea-writers to-day ; 
and we trust he will eschew in the future “ fine 
writing,” red-fire effects, Yankee dialect, and catch- 
penny puffery. 


It takes courage to write a book 
about Milton, in view of the critical 
and biographical literature already 
existing, from Masson’s ponderous “ Life” to the 
admirable small books by Mark Pattison and Dr. 
Garnett. But the little book by Professor W. P. 
Trent, entitled “John Milton: A Short Study of 
His Life and Works ” (Macmillan) finds its produe- 
tion amply justified by the generous enthusiasm and 
the fine critical sense which it displays. It is a 
panegyric, but a reasoned one; and its obvious sin- 
cerity compels us to accept a judgment which can, 
when most severe, say nothing harsher than that 
some of Milton’s controversial writing is “less edi- 
fying” than the rest of his work, and which de- 
clares of Milton at the outset that “ he is the greatest 
artist, man of letters, and ideal patriot, that the 
world has ever known.” The book is particularly 
justified by its solid treatment of the Latin poems, 
its comparative criticism of the elegiac verse, and 
its well-weighed comparisons of Milton with Dante 
and Shakespeare. Professor Trent is of those 
to whom the “ Paradise Lost’ means even more 
than does “ The Divine Comedy,” and who find it 
difficult to admit outright that even Shakespeare 
was the greater poet. We cannot go with him quite 
as far as this, but we are at one with him in pro- 
nouncing Milton “the great idealist of our Anglo- 
Saxon race,” and in accepting the doctrine of the 
following fine passage: “It is this pure idealism of 
his that makes him by far the most important fig- 
ure, from a moral point of view, among all Anglo- 
Saxons; for the genius of the race is practical, not 
ideal, — compromise is everywhere regarded with 
favor as a working principle,— and the main lesson 
we all have to learn is how to stand out unflinchingly 
for the true, the beautiful, and the good, regardless 
of merely present and practical considerations. . . . 
A due admiration for Milton’s unflinching idealism, 
both of thought and action, will at least make it 
impossible for us to tolerate the charlatanism of 
compromise.” 


A new study 
of Milton. 


The prefix “ neo-” has still something 
of a vogue: neo-Christians and neo- 
Celts have not yet lost all their 
original brightness. We esteem it, then, rather a 
compliment to call Mr. Hector C. Macpherson a 
neo-Smithian : he would return to the purity of the 
ideas of Adam Smith, unadulterated by the perver- 
sities of Malthus and Ricardo. The volume on Smith 
in the “ Famous Scots” series (imported by Serib- 
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ner) is rather more on Smith’s thoughts than on 
his actions; but this is as it should be. An emi- 
nent critic once remarked that people were silly 
always to ask, What are you doing? when the really 
important question is, What are you thinking’ It 
does not appear that Adam Smith’s life was more 
interesting than that of many another man of his 
day: save for his ideas, he was really what Mr. 
Macpherson says he seemed, “simply a sedate, 
absent-minded Scotsman, who lived a hamdrum life 
in the region of dry and forbidding speculation.” 
Bat “ The Wealth of Nations” is a matter of inter- 
est, of how much interest, few lay readers will sus- 
pect until they read Mr. Macpherson’s book. It is 
an admirable study, a thoroughly modern criticism. 
The author speaks of it as “the outcome of a desire 
to show the vitality of the principles of Smith’s great 
work, and to trace their relations to the fruitful gen- 
eralizations associated with the Evolution theory.” 
We should ourselves think the book quite as much 
the outcome of a desire to show the unsound founda- 
tion of certain political and commercial conditions 
of to-day, a pamphlet against ultra-imperialism and 
jingoism abroad and trades-unionism and socialism 
at home, —a pamphlet meant for England, to be 
sure ; but we who have also some experience of the 
conditions against which the aid of Adam Smith is 
invoked will find our own ideas stimulated. Inci- 
dentally, we may note the author would rescue 
Political Eeonomy from the verbal vice of Carlyle, 
by demonstrating that it is not “ the dismal science.” 


At atime when Spain has come to 
as portrayed in _— fill a larger place than usual in our 
Spanish fetion. —_ thoughts, and when the evil passions 
excited by war have provided a hospitable harbor for 
every prejudice against that unhappy country, there 
is a peculiar value in such a book as “* Contemporary 
Spain as Shown by her Novelists” (Truslove, Hanson, 
& Comba). Thanks to the numerous existing trans- 
lations, most readers know that, whatever her polit- 
ical shortcomings, Spain has produced a group of 
contemporary writers of fiction of which any coun- 
try might be proud. Those who have read the books 
of these novelists are aware, moreover, that they 
have documentary value of a very high sort, and 
that from all the hysterical journalism of the past 
year there could not be constructed so truthful a 
panorama of the Spanish society of to-day as may 
be viewed in the pages of the Spanish novelists. It 
was, then, distinctly a happy thought on the part of 
Miss Mary W. Plummer to prepare the little book 
of selections now under consideration. Miss Plum- 
mer has examined seventeen books by five writers — 
Seiiora Bazan and Seiiores Alaredén, Galdés, Valdés, 
and Valera — and has extracted from them such 
passages as seem most illuminative of the present- 
day aspects of Spanish life. These passages are 
classified under the heads of local description, reli- 
gion, politics, manners and customs, and society, 
and make up a highly interesting and instructive 
volume. The books drawn upon have all been pub- 
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lished during the past quarter-century, so that the 
picture they present is strictly modern. The Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale contributes a brief introdue- 
tion to this book, which we commend most heartily, 
both because of its interest as a study of contem- 
porary society, and because it may pave the way toa 
wider acquaintance with the remarkable literature 
upon which it is based. 


If Miss Lilian F. Field, in her “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Renais- 
sance ” (Scribner), had done nothing 
more than make it clear when and where the series 
of movements gathered into the meaning of that 
single word took place, she would deserve well of 
the student. But she does a great deal more. It 
is plain from the most cursory glance at her pages 
that not only was the Renaissance a series of phe- 
nomena of varied origin and scene, but that there 
were as many renaissances as there were arts, some- 
times several within the limits of a single nation ; 
while it is likely that the English-speaking peoples 
have not had their awakening in painting and sculp- 
ture to this day. This will serve to strike down a 
popular fancy, obtained from “study clubs’’ and 
the like, that the movement was a definite one, 
involving all the beaux arts and capable of precise 
and cogent treatment within narrow compass. Once 
it is made clear, as Miss Field makes it clear, that 
the word deseribes the entire transition from the 
middle ages to the modern fulness of spirit, and is 
a continuing and most highly diversified movement 
extending over the whole field of civilization, it will 
become capable of a popular treatment that is also 
scientific. The author is careful to accent the fact 
that her volume, compendious and well written as it 
is, must be taken as nothing more than a guide past 
the threshold of a very large topic ; and her readers 
are to be congratulated accordingly. 


A helpful 
study of the 
Renaissance. 


Miss Katharine Lyttelton’s volume 
of Selections from the Thoughts of 
Joubert (Dodd) has a charming pre- 
face by Mrs. Humphry Ward, which deals mainly 
with the facts and relations of Joubert’s personal 
life — because, as Mrs. Ward says, “the reader who 
takes with him the memory of these personal inci- 
dents and affections will find, as he turns to the 
Pensées, that it interests them with a new charm, 
that it neutralizes that slight air of pedantry which 
perhaps such a book must always wear in the eyes 
of after-generations, and makes him docile and 
friendly toward the writer even when he is most fine- 
spun or most dogmatic.” The determining points 
in the man’s personal history were his marriage, and 
his two great friendships, the one with Pauline de 
Beaumont, the other with Madame de Timtimille ; 
and these Mrs. Ward treats with the acuteness, the 


Selections from 


the Thoughts 
of Joubert. 


| delicacy, and the sympathetic imagination which we 
| have learned to expect of her. Turning to Miss 


Lyttelton’s work, we find an admirable selection, 
and translation in which the Gallic qualities of the 
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original are well preserved. The book is valuable, 
and will be distinctly welcome ; for there are many 
people — perhaps a greater number than we think, 
even when we think most sensibly — who, while 
unable to read the Pensées in the language in which 
they were written, are yet keenly alive to all such 
fastidiousness of expression and all such delicate 
wisdom as they contain. 


More interesting than most histories 
The wife of 
John Sobieski and far more true than most ro- 
of Poland. mances, the translation made by 
Lady Mary Loyd of K. Waliszewski’s “ Mary- 
sienka” (Dodd) affords excellent reading, whether 
for diversion or instruction. Marie de la Grange 
d’Arquien, daughter of a French house, noble and 
decadent, was taken in the train of that Marie de 
Gonzague who became the wife of Ladislaw IV. of 
Poland. A mere child at the time of her expatria- 
tion, and a dependent child as well through her 
parents’ poverty, she nevertheless rose to be the 
queen of Poland, having been married to the great 
Sobieski. Her elevation in that elective monarchy 
was due primarily to her husband’s great military 
talents, but these — as has happened so often in his- 
tory — might very well have gone without the honor 
of the Polish crown had Marysienka been less of a 
courtier and politician. The author has been wise 
in weaving the facts into a rapid, easy narrative, 
the charm of which has been caught and retained by 
the translator. 


po In “ The Bases of the Mystic Knowl- 
interpretation edge” (Scribner), M. Récéjac has 
¢ Hythe. given a notable modern interpreta- 
tion and vindication of mysticism. The author is 
well acquainted both with the latest tendencies in 
science and philosophy and with mediwval and an- 
cient mysticism ; he can quote Ribot and Tylor with 
the same intelligence as St. Augustine and St. 
Francis. What is the psychic essence and the real 
significance of mysticism, with its intuition of God, 
its symbolism and its ecstacy? The author’s answer 
is that mysticism as a true factor in humanity is 
purely subjective, a moral aspiration which lifts man 
to the heights of real freedom and love, and giving 
him peace in the sense of his being thus in the Ab- 
solute and the Absolute in him. “The mystical 
faculty is in reality the moral consciousness confided 
to its own sole initiative.” But symbolism is only 
& language of the imagination, and denotes no more 
than the vision of the artist as to external realities. 
We commend this essay on the higher Pantheism as 
being eminently sane, suggestive, and penetrating. 


An amateur's A popular handbook for young col- 
— lectors and students of insects has 


; been a desideratum for many years. 
Miss Belle S. Cragin’s “Our Insect Friends and 
Foes” (Putnam) bids fair to meet this need. It is 
® compact and yet very comprehensive guide for 
the amateur student of insects and their allies, con- 
taining as it does simple directions for collecting, 








mounting, and preserving insects of various kinds, 
and plans for cases and cabinets. Instructions are 
also given for field-work and the haunts and habits 
of insects are discussed. The book contains a brief 
account of the anatomy of insects, both in the adult 
and larval stages, and a discussion of their trans- 
formations. The greater part of the work is taken 
up with an extended treatment of the various orders, 
representatives being chosen from the more com- 
mon insects of the United States. Over 250 figures 
illustrate the text and obviate the necessity of the 
introduction of technical descriptions, thus permit- 
ting more attention to the life histories and habits. 
In this feature especially the work deserves high 
commendation. The system of classification used is 
up to date, and the information which the book con- 
tains is trustworthy and is told in simple language. 
The work is well done and admirably suited to its 
purpose, and the book will be a boon to school and 
public libraries as well as to students of the insect 
world. 


Gambling The author of the book called “ The 
oe folly Gambling World” (Dodd), a well- 
and an art. 


known writer on sporting topics 
under the pen-name of “ Rouge et Noir,” has put 
forth a work which may be taken as encyclopaedic 
in its scope, classing the various sorts of specula- 
tion, in stock-markets and the like, along with the 
other games of chance, differentiating them only by 
showing that the risks which are well defined and 
ascertainable in ordinary gambling defy computa- 
tion “on ‘Change.” There is an explanation of that 
mysterious something-nothing commonly called 
“luck” which is exceedingly ingenious. Showing 
that the whole limit of chance as mathematically 
demonstrated is equal to a circle of wide circum- 
ference, he figures the impossibility of covering more 
than a minute are of this within the limits of a sin- 
gle lifetime. Did one live long enough, he argues, 
matters would have equalized themselves and the 
mathematical law been justified ; as it is, the unfor- 
tunate segment of the circle may fall to one man’s 
share, while his neighbor has the compensating por- 
tion. The entire book is filled with interesting expe- 
rience, and is quite free from that pseudo-classical 
knowledge which disfigures so many works of a 
8 Eee 


A belated When the tenth volume of the ad- 
Epoch of mirable series of “ Epochs of Church 
Church history. — History” was noticed in these col- 
umns, some months since, the fact was overlooked 
that the second volume had not yet made its appear- 
ance. That volume is now before us. It is on “ The 
Post-Apostolie Age,” is by the Rev. Lucius Water- 
man, D.D., and has an introduction by Bishop 
Potter of New York. It is the largest of the vol- 
umes by twenty or thirty pages, and is published, 
not by the Christian Literature Company, as were 
all the others, but by Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. We have no hesitancy in regarding this be- 
lated volume as the best of the series. The Post- 
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Apostolic Age is not a promising subject for a 
book of popular interest; but Dr. Waterman has 
succeeded in presenting the fruits of his wide re- 
searches among works embodying the most recent 
scholarship, in such form as to command a fair 
degree of attention and interest at the end of this 
nineteenth century. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


One of the clearest and best-arranged text books of 
rhetoric that have come to our notice is the “ Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric for Schools” just published by Messrs. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. It is the joint work of Messrs. 
Robert Herrick and Lindsay Todd Damon, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It provides preliminary chapters 
upon constructive work, and then proceeds to discuss 
usage, diction, and the rhetorical laws of sentences and 
paragraphs. Finally, the whole composition is dealt 


with, and the various forms of composition described. | 


Rhetoric and eomposition go hand in hand throughout 
the work, and the exercises are chosen and grouped 
with a skill evidently born of experience in dealing with 
the difficulties of young students. 

A compact and attractive little book that should 
appeal to all intending visitors to the approaching Paris 
Exposition is “ Lee’s Guide to Gay ‘ Paree’ and Every- 
day French Conversation ” (Laird & Lee). The author, 
Prof. Max Maury, has departed from the usual prosaic 
manner of the stereotyped guide-book, and writes in a 
vivacious and entertaining way that makes his little 
volume something more than a dry catalogue of facts. 
Much odd and out of the way information is given, and 
the text is supplemented by a number of useful maps 
and illustrations. The volume is of vest-pocket dimen- 
sions, and is serviceably and artistically bound in 
leather. 

The “Source-Bock of American History” (Mac- 
millan) which Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart has “ edited 
for schools and readers” is a volume that we have ex- 
amined with close attention and can commend with con- 
fidence. In about four hundred pages of text, it finds 
room for something like one hundred and fifty examples 
of the original material of our history, ranging all the 
way from the voyages of Columbus to the Spanish- 
American war. The selections are judiciously made, 
edited, and annotated; the introductory chapters for 
teachers are of the most helpful sort, and the book is 
sold at so low a price that no secondary school in which 
American history is taught can find a reasonable ex- 
cuse for not employing it as an adjunct to the regular 
manual. 

The “ Lebensgeschichte ” of Johann Heinrich Jung, 
genaunt Stilling, has been edited by Mr. Sigmon M. 
Stern for Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. This is a peeu- 
liarly timely publication, in view of the approaching 
Goethe anniversary, and the book is a welcome addition 
to the texts available for school use. A “Second Year 
in German,” by Mr. I. Keller, is a recent publication of 
the American Book Co., who also send us a smal! book 
of “French Sight Reading,” prepared by Mr. L. C. 
Rogers. We may mention, too, the neat text of Mol- 
iére’s “ Le Misanthrope,” edited for Messrs. D. C. Heath 
& Co. by Dr. Charles A. Eggert. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Edward L. Gulick is the editor of “Silas Mar- 
ner,” as published for school use by the Macmillan Co. 

“The Cathedral Church of Durham,” by Mr. J. E. 
Bygate, is published by the Macmillan Co. in “ Bell's 
Cathedral Series” of handbooks. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. are the publishers of a “ New 
Plane and Solid Geometry,” by Messrs. Wooster Wood- 
ruff Bewan and David Eugene Smith. 

A school edition of “Kenilworth,” abridged and 
edited by Miss Mary Harriott Norris, is published by 
the American Book Co. The same firm issue ten selected 
orations of Lysias, edited by Dr. William H. Watt, asa 
school text. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the importers of 
a handsome volume entitled “Greek Sculpture with 
Story and Song,” by Miss Albinia Wherry. It is a book 
for young people and for the general reading public not 
desirous of a too technical and archeological treatment 
of the subject. 

A handsome library edition, styled the “ Thornton,” 
of the novels of the Bronté sisters, edited by Mr. Temple 
Seott, is now in course of publication by Messrs. Downey 
& Co. of London. “Agnes Grey” is the first volume 
to appear. The Messrs. Scribner are the American 
importers of this edition. 

“ Drawing for Printers,” by Mr. Ernest Knaufft, is 
“a practical treatise on the art of designing and illus- 
trating in connection with typography.” It is designed 
for both beginners and advanced students, is amply 
illustrated, and is a manual of the most practically help- 
ful sort. It is published by the Inland Printer Co. 

« Plant Relations: A First Book of Botany,” by Pro- 
fessor John M. Coulter, is published by the Messrs. 
Appleton in their series of “ Twentieth Century Text- 
Books.” This volume is devoted to the outlines of 
ecology, and will be followed by a companion work hav- 
ing morphology for its predominant subject. The text 
is planned for secondary schools, and is beautifully 
illustrated. 

“ The Study of History in Schools,” being the report 
made to the American Historical Association upon that 
subject by the Committee of Seven appointed in 1896, 
has just been published in a volume by the Macmillan 
Co. The importance of the work is sufficiently guar- 
anteed by the names attached to it. They include 
Professors A. C. McLaughlin, H. B. Adams, A. B. Hart, 
and H. Morse Stephens. 

The seventh volume to be published in the series of 
« Literatures of the World,” as edited by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, is “A History of Bohemian Literature,” by 
Francis, Count Liitzow (Appleton). Since Bohemian 
writers, excepting Huss and Comenius, are all but abso- 
lutely unknown to English readers, the author of this 
volume has departed from the general plan of the series 
in giving a large amount of space to translated extracts. 

Psychology reduced to its lowest terms is what we 
find in “An Outline Sketch of Psychology for Begin- 
ners,” issued by the Open Court Publishing Co. That 
the work is sound in principle and modern in treatment 
may safely be inferred from the fact that it is written 
by Professor H. M. Stanley. If it be advisable (which 
we doubt) to attempt the instruction of children in 
psychology, this little manual of forty pages may be 
recommended. 
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[The following list, containing 56 titles, includes books 
received by THE Diat since its its, last issue. ] 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Beacon Biographies. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Test vela.: Robert E. Lee, by William P. Trent; Dw ~ 

G. 6 Peneet. by James Barnes; Daniel Webster, og Biee- 
; Phillips ry by M. A. DeWolfe owe; 
J. rR. Lowell, by Edward E. Hale, Jr. Each with photo- 
vure it, 24mo, gilt top, uncut. Small, Maynard, 

T Co. ‘er vol., 75 cts. 

Cromwell as a Soldier. By Lieut.-Col. T. S. Baldock, P.S.C. 
With maps, Bvo, uncut, EP. 538, * Wolseley Series.” 


Andrew Melville. By William Morison. pred pp. 156. 
* Famous Scots.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


HISTORY. 

The History of South Carolina under the Royal Govern- 
ment, 1719-1776. By Edward McCrady. With map, 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 847. Macmillan Co. $3.50, 

La Guerre de Sept Ans: Histoire Diplomatique et Mili- 
taire. Par Richard Waddi m. Svo, uncut, pp. 755. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie. Paper. 

A History of Westminster College. By Arthur F. Leach, 
M.A. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 564. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 

The Study of History in Schools: Report to the American 
Historical Association by the Committee of Seven. 12mo, 
pp. 267. Macmillan Co. 50 cts. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Sunken Bell: A Fairy Play in Five Acts. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann ; freely rendered into English verse by Charles 
Henry Meltzer. 12mo, uncut, pp. 125. R. H. Russell. $1. 

The Morality of the Profession of Letters. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. hm a uncut, pp. 47. Gouverneur, N. Y.: 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Agnes Gray. By Anne Bronté; with a Memoir of har Sis- 
ters by Charlotte Bronté. ** Thornton”’ edition; with 
photogravure frontispiece, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 302. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

Temple Classics. New vol.: North's Plutarch’s Lives, 
Vol. VI. With photogravure or “end 24mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 358. Macmilla De 

Cassell’s National Library, "New Serica. New vols.: Scott's 
The Lady of the Lake, Macaulay’s Warren Hastings, 

Addison's Essays and Tales, Goldsmith’s Comedies, 
Carlyle’s Essays on Burns and Scott, Franklin’s Auto- 
biograph P es 24mo. a. & Co., Ltd. Per vol., 
paper, 10 

POETRY. 

Myth and Romance: Being a Book of Verses. By Madison 

a = gilt top, uncut, pp. 85. G. P. Putnam's 


FICTION. 
In Castle and Colony. By Emma Rayner. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 467. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 
Rupert, y! the Grace of God — “me S of an Unre- 
ot Set Forth by Will Fortescue. ited and re- 
Greenwell McChesney. With frontispiece, 
Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 355. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Agatha Webb. By Anna Katharine Green. 12mo, pp. 360. 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
The Kingdom of Hate: A Romance. By T. Gallon. 12mo, 
pp. 307. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 
A Silent Singer. By Clara Morris. 12mo, pp. 308. Bren- 
nto Half, By “Alien.” 1: ~~ 373. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.25 f ; paper, 50 c et 
— By Wy cts. a edition. ie 
ogra ) 12mo, 412 le 
y= hy y & Co. Paper, 50 cts. mi 
A Ducal Skeleton: A Sto ¢ the Time. By Heloise Durant 
. 12mo, pp. 252. Tennyson Neely. $1.25. 


Queer Luck: Poker Stories from the New York Sun. By 
David A. Curtis. 16mo, uncut, pp. 235. Brentano's. $1. 





The Arcadians. By H.C. Minchin. 1 unew . 151. 
Oxford, England: B. H. 1: Block nip 
Pabo, the Priest. By S. Baring-Gould. 12mo, pp. 274. F. A. 
Stokes Co. 50 cts. 
The Ides of March. By Florie Willingham Pickard. 12mo, 
pp. 232. F. Tennyson Neely. $1. 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES, 
F. Tennyson Neely’s Universal Library: The Caruthers 
Affair. By Will N. Harben. 12mo, pp. 224. 25 ets. 
Street & Smith’s Eagle Library: A Crushed Lil 
Mrs. Alex. ye Miller. 12mo, pp, 214. Wate? 
Trath. By A 4s_y~~e- 12mo, pp 243. — A Fair 
Revolutionst. By St. George Rathborne "12mo, pp. 320, 
Per vol., 10 cts. 
F. Tennyson Neely’s Author’s a yd Out of Nazareth, 
B Charles R. Hardy. 12mo, pp. 97.— In the . 
A. Estelle Mather. 12mo, pp. 110. ice vol., 10 eta, 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Holy Baptism. By Darwell Stone, M.A. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 303. “* Oxford a of Practical Theology.” Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.50 

An Introduction to the Fifth Book of Hooker's Treatise 
of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. By the Very Rev. 
Francis D.D. Large 8vo, uneut, pp. 265. “Oxford 
University > 

A Handbook of Comparative Religion. By Rev. S. H. 
Kellogg, D.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 179. Philadelphia; 
Westminster Press. 

The Fundamental Ideas of the Roman Catholic Church, 


terian Board of Publication. | 

The First Epistle of John; or, God Revealed in Life, Light, 
and Love. By Robert Cameron. 12mo, pp. 274. Phila- 
delphia: A. J. Rowland. $1.25. 

The Conversion of the Maoris. By the Rev. Donald Mac- 
Dougall, B.D. Lilus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 216. Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. $1.25. 

Things that Make a Man. By Robert E. S; l6mo, 
pp. 28. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, how. 


SCIENCE, 


The Races of Europe: A Sociological Study. By William 
Z. Z. Righer. Ph.D. ie? 2 vols., illus., 8vo. D. Appleton & 


Authority and Archeology, Sacred and Profane: Essays 
on the Relation of Monuments to Biblical and 
Literature. By various writers; edited by David G. 
Hogarth. 8vo, uncut, pp. 440. Scribner’s Sons. $5. 

Naturalism and Agnosticism: Gifford Lectures Delivered 
before the University of Aberdeen, 189-98. By James 
age * a In 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, uncut. Macmillan 

0. ‘ 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

When Ey Was New: The Story of a bing 4 
Childhood. Marion Harland. [llus., 12mo, pp. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Uncle Sam’s Soldiers: A Story of the War with Spain. By 
Oscar Phelps Austin. Illus. in colors, etc., 12mo, pp. 346. 
** Home Reading Books.’’ D. Appleton &Co. 75 cts. 

Stick-and-Pea Plays: Pastimes for the Children’s Year. 
By Charles Stuart Pratt. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 112. Lothrop 
Publishing Co. 75 cts. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Educational Aims and Educational Values. By Paul 

— 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 211. Macmillan 
. 1 

New Plane and Solid Geometry. By Wooster Woodruff 
Beman and David Eugene Smith. 12mo, pp. 382. Ginn 
& Co. $1.35. 

Ten Orations of Cicero. With p Bolestions from the Let- 
ters. Edited by William R. Harper, Ph.D., and Frank 
A. Gallup, A.B. Illus., 12mo, pp. 566. American Book 
Co. $1. 30. 

Jung-Stilling’s Lebensgeschichte. Von Sigmon M. Stern. 
12mo, pp. 285. Henry Holt & Co. $1.20. 

Lysias: Ten Selected Orations. Edited by William H. Wait, 
ry With portrait, 12mo, pp. 240. American Book Co. 

1.25. 
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Plant Life: A First Book of Beteny. Fi M. Coulter. 
, 12mo, pp. 264. D. Apple $1.10 net. 

Clay Modelling for Schools. z. neat M. Holland. Lllus., 
Svo, pp. 50. Ginn & Co. 80 cts. 

Psychology for Beginners: An Outline Sketeh. By 
Hiram M. Stanley. 12mo, pp. 44. Open Court Pub’s 
Co. 4 cts. 

Eliot’s Silas Marner. Eaited by B. L. Galick. 
With portrait, 24mo, pp. 216. Macmillan Co. 

Easy Steps in Spelling. By M  W. Heme, M.A, viret 
book ; 12mo, pp. 96. Ginn & Co. 20 cts. 

Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl. Trans. by Frederic Henry 
Hedge, D.D.; edited by William R. Alger. 12mo, pp. 115. 
Ginn & Co. 35 cts. 

La Grammaire: Comédie en un Acte. Par Eagéne Labiche ; 
oT oe Piatt, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. #2. Ginn 

cts 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Our Conquests in the Pacific. By Oscar Ems Davis. 
Illus , 12mo, pp. 352. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25 
Drawing for Printers: A Practical Treatise. By Ernest 
Knaufft. Illus., 12mo, pp. 246. Chicago : Inland Printer Co. 


FeNawisn COMPOSITION. Teachers, Clergymen, Writers, Club- 
women. Systematic course by mail. Harvard method. Free Trial. 
Certificate ) given, Leathe eviticieed. Wa xu. , Maven, Cambridge, Mam. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Austin Scholarships for Teachers. 


Eight Scholarships, each with an annual value of $250, to be awarded 
for one year to superintendents of schools, and to teachers in secondary 
schools and in colleges, who have been recently in service and intend to 
return to service. For full information and for application blanks apply 
to the Corresponding Secretary, 2 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass 


RARE BOOKS 4%°,MSS..,stered im Chicago 


ALEX’R DENHAM 8 CO., of London. 


Inapection invited. Catalog pplicati Fresh acquisitions 
received from London twice =i 


831 Marshal Field Building, CHICAGO. 


w pa Historians, Poets — Do 
STORY-WRITERS, Blographe - - 
book, ot blind rviion a correction, or advice as 

corks, enbd George Williaa Curtia, is done an ts should bo by 
Hany Chair's friend tad fellow labore in lettery, Dr Titus Mt Caan” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


COLLECTORS, BOOK BUYERS, and BOOK SELLERS. 
Tam engaged exclusively in bunting and picking up 
RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
Please state your wants. Address 


P. O. Box 927. nH. H. TIMBY, Conneaut, Obl. 


nz] ino Lone STORIES 


for publication in book form. 

Examined. | Catalogue for two cent stamp. 
F. Hey ter lms yt PUBLISHER, 

B59 Waback Av.,Chicage. 114 Fifth Av., New Veork. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 


“MARY CAMERON,” 


One of the Best of the Summer Books. 
Pages 228, Cloth and Gilt. Price, $1.00. 


_— H. Sanborn & see Publishers, 


AUTHORS 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 


The Editor Publishing Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














RARE BOOKS 1.0%, vowmes 1 stock 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH, “YE OLDE BOOKE MAN,” 
_&8 State avs Sreeet, ALBANY, N. ¥. 


First Editions of American Authors ; Racyelepndicn 
BOOKS and Subscription Books; Works relating to the Civil 
War; Odd Numbers and Sets of the Standard Maga- 
zines. Send for Catalogue No. 3, just issued. Established for over a 
quarter of a century. 
FRANK V W. BIRD, 58 Cornhill, Boston. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 








Including Dic Thackeray, Looe Suen eoaeme, 

Jefferies, Hasty. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshan 

Phiz, Rowlandson Leech, ete. The — Cheicest oe 

lection offered for Sale in o = 7 — +2 
t free on + Oaford st., Lond wae ALTER T 

SrEncen, 27 New Oxford St., ., England. 


RARE OLD BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND PRINTS. 
Early Books and Maps on America. 
About 70,000 Portraits. Catalogues free on application. 
Munich, Bavaria, Kari Str. 10. 
JACQUES ROSENTHAL, Dealer in Old Books and Prints. 
BOOK All Out-of-Print Books. supplied, no matter on what 
subject. Acknowledged the world over as the most expert 


book-finders extant. Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, 14-16 John Bright ‘Street, Binmixouan, ENGLAND. 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Ltd. 
(Batablished 180%) 

Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, London, England. 
Branches: Cannon Street, Craven Street, Cardiff, 
Exeter, and Leicester. 

EXPORT NEWS AGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Supply the trade with all Newspapers, Magazines, Books, etc. 
Arrangements can be made for shipping through our New York Agent. 


ONVERSATIONAL PRENCH —- DRUXIRME LIVRAISON, 
_ out, price 10 cents, or will be mailed upon approval to any 


address by 
EDWARD ROTH, 1155 Pine Street, Pam apetrmia, Pa. 


Stupor AND PRACTICE OF PRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting requirements for entrance examination at 
college. Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Proauaciation 
and Grammar. — From Education (Boston): ** A well made series.’ 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New Yor«. 





BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


DISCOUNTS _ Before pte | Booxs, write for quotations. An 
catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ”° “gst, 424 street. 
Mention this advertisement nt and receive a discount. 


_ LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book- -buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
oe will be found useful by those selecting 
ti 


THE BAKER & 1 & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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A fresh and original contribution to political economy.—_SyRacusk HERALD. 


Pauperizing the Rich. 


By ALFRED J. FERRIS. 
In the short time since it appeared this book has been universally recognized as opening a new 
chapter in the discussion between the classes and the masses. 
12mo, Cloth, pp. 432. Price, $1.25. 
PRESS NOTICES. 
oh not probable that any social economic book since | It is an ambitious and radical me, but the author 
are 


“Social Evolution ’’ is worth, or will receive, the at- | urges it with an ingenuity and logi eee 
vention that ** Pauperizing the Rich” deserves for its clear | It is interesting and ot the ome time stimulating.— Pitts- 


thinking and originality.—New York World. | burgh Times. 
A wholesome critique on some conventional ideas both of A thoroughly fresh and interesting discussion of our social 
charity and of justice.— Outlook (New York). ' and economic difficulties.—Chicago Tribune. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, by 


T. S. LEACH & CO., Publishers, 29 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
WASHINGTON PAPERS BRUSH & PENCIL 














i in the Old South Leaflet ies. A STRATE 
—- e ou aflet series mong au MLUSTRATED = ARTS (7 CRAFTS 
The Farewell Address. A RTICLES of current artistic interest in all branches. 
The Inaugurals. +4 Essentially American in spirit. The recognized 
exponent of artistic progress. Beautiful reproductions of 
The Circular Letter to the Governors hn beat aati siedinst dmeition "Cin st aie 
of the States, 1783. prominent exhibitions. Comments and criticism. 
The Burbank series of Indian portraits in colors will 
The Capture of Boston. be continued. The new series of American Historical 
a color prints commenced in the January issue, 
Price, | ae ise $4.00 por See. Subscription price $2.50 Z year, single numbers 
Send for complete lists. 25 cents, Send for sample copy. 
DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK. THE ARTS & CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON 1614 Marquette Burtpine...Cuicaco 
“THE BLESSED DAMOZEL,”’ THE MAKING 
By Dante G. Rossetti. matte OF BOOKS 


A fine photogravure measuring 15'% x 28%4 inches, printed on 
India paper. Price, $12.00. Prospectus sent on application. aiecaiaiaealil aie me ‘ 
on — , ' 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., Cm et 
into several volumes, and those in which languages 

FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 
‘4 East Twenty-third Street, . . . . NEW YORK. 


saqenememnemnnstatonasatthnengnmste estate Our imprint (see “ The Jesuit Relations "’) is a guaranty of 








other than English appear, can safely be intrusted to us. 

















BOOKBINDING, accuracy and excellence. Prices low 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, : 
in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. THE IMPERIAL PRESS 
HENRY BLACKWELL, NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, See ee NEW YORK. — : 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ma Fear ti ms wang = 
100 25 sheet) qui reese tee ee eee’ ae ai 
STANDARD ae ae ia *** THE BURTON SOCIETY is printing, for dis- 
BLANK BOOKS AssovuTELy FAIR. —— ‘ridution among its members, an illustrated 
HONEST GOODS—FULL COUNT—FAIR PRICES _—‘/acsimile of the First Edition of 
Manufactured for the Trade b 
BOORUM & PEASE cempeae. = -103 Duane 8t., New York. BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND Abenay Se 


| In 16 volumes, Royal 8vo. First volume now 
| ready. Subsequent volumes to follow at inter- 


STEREOTYPE CoO. 


ELECTROTY PERS vals of six weeks. Prospectus, sample pages, 


| etc., upon application. 
DESIGNERS aNp ENGRAVERS | THE BURTON SOCIETY, 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO | 22 Rarth Block, Denver, Colo, 
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SECONDARY ENGLISH TEXTS 


A Thoroughly Modern and Practical 
Text-Book in 


Composition and Rhetoric | 
for Schools 


By ROBERT HERRICK, A.B., and LINDSAY TODD 
DAMON, A.B., both of the Department of 
English, The University of Chicago. 


This book embodies the most recently accepted 


| method in English teaching in seeondary schools. 
| It has some distinctive features. 


INVENTIONAL WORK in shaping and ar- 
ranging thought receives the first attention. The 
student is aided in discovering and developing his 
powers of expression both by the skilful directions 
of the book and by the work of theme-writing. The 


| criticism of themes is at first suggestive, not re- 
| pressive and discouraging. Genuine interest and 


self-confidence will follow this method of work, 
and the student will rapidly mature the power of 
written expression. 


RHETORICAL THEORY as such is not pre- 


| sented until the second part of the book, where it 


| is taken up systematically. The study of good use | 


in words, of diction, and of the rhetorical laws of 


the sentence and the paragraph, is followed by a | 


general review of literary laws as applied to the 
whole composition. 


THE EXERCISES present many original and 
valuable features. They are suggestive, interest- 
ing, carefully chosen as to subject matter, and 
within the range of the average student's experi- 
ence and knowledge. 


“The arrangement and method please me exceed- 
ingly. The freshness of the illustrations, the order of 
subjects treated in Part I., the plan of the book as a 
whole, commend it especially.” — Professor W. E. 


| Stmonps, Knox College, Galesburg, Lil. 





“ The book commends itself to me as wholly admir- 
able in arrangement, method, and style of treatment. 
I particularly approve of the idea of the authors that 
the beginning work should stimulate invention in com- 
position, should be constructive, and that the minute 
criticism of details should come later. I shall put the 
book on the list of books recommended by the English 
Department to preparatory schools fitting for Welles- 
ley.”-S. C. Hart, Associate Professor of Rhetoric and 
Acting Head of Englioh Department, Wellesley College. 


Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and Synopsis for 
Review. 


_ Copies will be ) mailed on receipt of the price, $1. 00. 





Lake English Classics 


Under the editorial supervision of LINDSAY TODD DAMON, A.B., 
im English in the University of Chicago 


*SHAKSPERE — Macbeth . 
Joun Henry Berweee Ph.D., Syracuse Univ. 
W. A. Netsow, Ph.D ., Bryn Mawr Col lege. 


*MILTON — Paradise Lost, Books I., II. 25¢ 

Faanx E. Fartey, Ph.D., Syracuse University. 

*BURKE~— Speech on Conciliation with 
America ‘ 

Joszra V. Denney, B.A., Ohio State Unlvenity. 

*MACAULAY — Essays on Milton and 

Addison. .. . 25e 


Atrpnonso G. Newcomer, A.M., Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, University. 


*+DRYDEN — Palamon and Arcite . . 25c 
May Esrecre Cook, A.B., South Side Academy, 
Chicago. 
+POPE — Homer’s Iliad, Books I., VL., 
po > «es, ee . 25e 
Witrrep W. Cressy, A.M., Oberlin College. 
*+GOLDSMITH—The Vicar of Wakefield :; 
Epwaxp P. Morrow, A.M., Indiana University. 
+SCOTT—Ivanhoe. . 
WituraM E. Suwonps, Ph.D., ‘Sen Cleon. 
*DE QUINCEY—The Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe. . 
C. W. Frencu, A.M., Hyde Park High School. 
tCOOPER — Last of the Mohicans . 
Epwiy H. Lewis, Ph.D., Lewis Inst., Chicago. 
tTENNYSON — The Princess . 
Cuaries T. Copetanp, A.B., Harvard College. 
COLERIDGE —Ancient Mariner “ery 
+LOWELL—Vision of Sir Launfal\  “° 
Wituiam Vavean Moopy, A.M., Univ. Chicago. 
tADDISON—The Sir Roger de Cov _ 
Papers . 
Hexserr V. Ansorr, A.M., Columbia Univ. 
CARLYLE — Essay on Burns 


Grorce B. Arron, State Inspector of ins 
Schools, Minnesota. 


HAWTHORNE-House of Seven Gables 3c 
Ronert Herrick, A.B., University of Chicago. 
SCOTT — Lay of the Last pees 


Witiiam Vaceun Moopy, A.M., 
Mary KR. Wittarp, High Seh’ l, a N.Y. 


. 25e 


SCOTT — Lady of the Lake 25e 
Wituiam Vaceun Moopy, A.M. 

SCOTT — Marmion ‘. 25e 
Ww Vv. 
So reels M., and 

GEORGE ELIOT — Silas Marner . 30¢ 


Apert E. Hancock, Ph.D., Haverford College. 


*For Stud SS Practice. | College Entrance 


ire- 
+ For { ments in Englich, 1 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago 
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